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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  LOOKS  AT 
COLLEGE  ATHLETICS 

Again  the  attention  of  the  readers  of 
The  Quarterly  is  directed  to  the 
work  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Intercollegiate  and  Interscholastic 
Athletics.  Those  who  follow  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Association  with  some  care 
will  remember  that  in  these  columns 
announcement  was  made  last  October 
of  the  creation  of  the  above  committee 
including  the  names  of  the  men  who 
compose  it.  At  that  time  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  high  caliber  of  these  indi¬ 
viduals  guarantees  a  constructive  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  tangled  problems  of  com¬ 
petitive  athletics  in  colleges  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  Although  their  com¬ 
mission  naturally  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  geographical  boundaries  of 
North  Central  territory,  the  national 
ramifications  of  their  problem  have  al¬ 
ready  focused  the  attention  of  promi¬ 
nent  persons  in  non-North  Central 
areas  upon  their  work.  Evidence  of  this 
fact  appears  in  the  very  brief  account 
of  the  December  conference  in  Chicago 
which  Dean  J.  B.  Edmonson,  chair¬ 
man,  released  for  publication  in  this 
issue  of  The  Quarterly. 

The  Edmonson  article  emphasizes  a 
statement  of  problems  prepared  by 
Charles  A.  Semler  and  his  committee, 
all  of  whom  are  footnoted  in  the  article 
in  question;  namely,  “Problems  of 
Intercollegiate  Athletics  as  They  Af¬ 
fect  Secondary  Schools.”  Probably  no 
more  competent  or  interested  indi¬ 
vidual  than  Mr.  Semler  could  have 


been  found  to  direct  the  deliberations 
of  this  committee.  All  of  his  fellow  high 
school  principals  in  Michigan  recognize 
his,  by  now,  permanent  and  discrimi¬ 
nating  interest  in  all  aspects  of  inter¬ 
scholastic  athletics  which  led  to  his 
election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  State  High  School 
Athletic  Associations.  From  the  emi¬ 
nence  of  this  important  office,  no  idle 
words  flowed  into  the  statement  of 
problems  cited  above. 

We  are  given  to  understand  that  the 
basic  proposals  of  the  Semler  commit¬ 
tee  aroused  keen  interest  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  conference,  continuing  from  the 
general  session  into  the  group  discus¬ 
sions  in  the  afternoon.  As  a  result,  the 
Edmonson  committee  has  made  ar¬ 
rangements  to  follow  up  a  conference 
action  to  send  copies  of  these  proposals 
to  each  higher  institution  in  the  Associ¬ 
ation  and  to  each  of  the  nineteen  State 
Chairmen  for  further  attention. 

Once  more  is  manifest  the  advantage 
of  a  closely  articulated  Association  in 
the  handling  of  important  issues.  Al¬ 
though  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  American  Council  on  Education  to 
clean  up  athletics  has  caught  the  head¬ 
lines  of  a  national  press,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  very  scope  of  its  geo¬ 
graphical  assignment  and  the  hetero¬ 
geneous  conditions  which  it  must  con¬ 
sole  somehow,  threaten  its  eventual 
success.  Thus  far  the  “family  feeling,” 
the  “We  are  all  in  this  together”  atti¬ 
tude  so  characteristic  of  the  North 
Central  Association  has  not  been  ap- 
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parent  in  the  news  releases  about  the 
activities  of  the  Council’s  committee. 

Harlan  C.  Koch 

NEW  research  PROJECTS  PLANNED 
BY  THE  COOPERATING  COMMITTEE 
ON  RESEARCH 

The  Cooperating  Committee  on  Re¬ 
search,  which  is  one  of  the  five  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools,  has  undertaken  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  several  new  projects.  Brief 
descriptions  follow. 

G.E.D.  Tests. — Continuing  criticism 
of  the  practices  in  the  use  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Education  Development  Tests  and 
problems  and  issues  arising  from  the 
emergency  in  Korea  led  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  Committee  of  the  Commission 
on  Secondary  Schools  to  request  that  a 
study  be  made  of  the  practices  in  the 
use  of  the  Tests  and  of  the  implications 
concerning  their  future  use.  Mr.  H. 
Pat  Wardlaw  of  the  Missouri  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  has  accepted 
the  responsibility  for  conducting  this 
study.  A  questionnaire  has  been  dis¬ 
tributed  to  State  Departments  of 
Education  and  other  agencies  or  per¬ 
sons  concerned  with  the  use  of  the 
Tests.  Excellent  returns  to  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  have  been  received  and  the 
analysis  of  the  data  will  be  completed 
in  the  near  future.* 

High-school  librarian. — The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  High-School  Librarian 
made  its  report  in  March,  1950.  This 
report  dealt  almost  entirely  with  pro¬ 
posals  for  changes  in  the  standards  for 
a  high-school  librarian.  It  was  the  be¬ 
lief  of  the  Committee  on  Cooperation 
in  Research  that  before  any  further 
changes  in  standards  are  made  that 
there  should  be  a  more  fundamental 
study  dealing  with  two  problems:  i. 
What  should  be  the  nature  of  the  work 
of  the  school  librarian?  2.  What  should 

•  Mr.  Wardlaw’s  report  ia  published  in  thia 
number  of  The  Quartekly. — Editor. 


be  the  education  of  the  librarian  for  the 
work  he  should  undertake?  The  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Committee  agreed  with 
this  point  of  view  and  consequently  it 
is  referring  this  problem  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Research  and  Service  for  a 
more  complete  investigation. 

High-school  summer  sessions. — In 
November,  1949,  the  Administrative 
Committee  requested  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Cooperation  in  Research  in¬ 
stitute  a  study  of  high-school  summer 
sessions  based  on  the  returns  from 
Form  C  for  1948.  Mr.  Stephen  Romine, 
of  the  University  of  Colorado,  accepted 
the  responsibility  for  making  this 
study.  A  preliminary  report  was  made 
to  the  State  Chairmen  at  their  meeting 
in  Urbana,  Illinois,  on  October  8-9, 
1950.  The  final  report  will  be  published 
in  an  early  issue  of  The  North  Central 
Association  Quarterly. 

High  school-college  relations. — The 
Committee  on  High  School-College  Re¬ 
lations  which  was  inaugurated  as  the 
result  of  proposals  by  the  Committee 
on  Coopieration  in  Research  has  con¬ 
tinued  its  activities  during  the  past 
year.  Its  most  notable  accomplishment 
has  been  an  analysis  of  the  literature  in 
this  area  which  was  published  in  the 
January,  1951,  issue  of  The  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  Quarterly. 

In  concluding  this  report,  it  seems 
appropriate  to  note  that  Dr.  D.  H. 
Eikenberry  who  served  with  distinction 
on  this  Committee  from  its  inception 
found  it  necessary  to  resign  because  of 
ill  health.  Dr.  Leon  Waskin,  of  the 
Michigan  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  was  chosen  by  the  Administrative 
Committee  to  serve  the  unexpired  term 
of  office. 

Charles  W.  Boardman 

current  use  of  the  evaluative 

CRITERIA 

Many  North  Central  schools  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  formation  of  the  Coopera- 
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tive  Study  of  Secondary  School  Stand¬ 
ards  in  1933  and  in  developing  the 
Standards  published  in  1940.  Those 
who  worked  in  the  original  study  will 
remember  that  it  grew  out  of  a  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  inflexible  quantitative 
standards  for  accrediting  member 
schools.  The  North  Central  Association 
can  be  proud  of  the  major  share  the 
Association  took  in  the  establishment 
of  the  original  study.  It  was  truly  a 
pioneering  effort  which  is  still  having  a 
marked  effect  on  the  procedure  for  ac¬ 
crediting  schools  throughout  this  and 
some  other  countries.  Probably  the 
most  important  of  its  uses  has  been  to 
encourage  a  greater  number  of  indi¬ 
vidual  schools  to  evaluate  their  own 
strengths  and  weaknesses. 

Experience  gained  from  almost  ten 
years  of  use  in  many  schools  indicated 
the  desirability  of  a  rather  extensive 
revision  to  improve  techniques  and  to 
incorporate  new  materials.  This  re¬ 
vision  has  taken  two  years  and  has  been 
the  work  of  many  people  serving  under 
the  direction  of  the  General  Committee 
in  which  group  this  Association  has 
continuously  held  membership.  The 
Criteria  have  been  expanded  to  include 
many  subject-matter  fields  not  covered 
in  the  original  study.  More  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  self-evaluation. 
More  aid  and  encouragement  has  been 
provided  in  the  development  of  a 
philosophy  adapted  to  the  particular 
community  served  by  a  given  school. 
Summaries  have  been  simplified. 
Greater  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
qualitative  ratings. 

Since  the  Revision  has  been  in  print 
less  than  a  year,  it  is  too  early  to  know 
just  how  effective  the  changes  will  be. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  Re¬ 
vision  has  been  well  received  by  schools 
over  the  country.  Up  to  February  i, 
1951,  the  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion  has  filled  over  $48,000  worth  of 
orders  and  substantial  reprinting  is  al¬ 
ready  necessary.  Over  11,000  complete 


copies  and  over  45,000  additional  sepa¬ 
rate  sections  have  been  sold. 

Up  to  the  present  time  more  use  of 
the  Revision  has  been  made  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  and 
Southern  Associations  than  in  the 
North  Central,  but  reports  from  the 
twenty  State  Chairmen  indicate  that 
fifteen  states  require  a  complete  evalu¬ 
ation  for  new  schools  seeking  admission 
to  the  Association  and  that  such  an 
evaluation  is  urged  in  three  of  the  four 
states  not  requiring  it.  In  almost  all 
cases  where  an  evaluation  is  made  a 
visiting  committee  is  used,  usually 
after  a  self-evaluation  by  the  school. 
State  chairmen  report  that  so  far  as 
they  know  the  Revision  is  not  being 
used  in  any  great  number  of  member 
schools  beyond  securing  the  data  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  Sp>ecial  Report  forms. 
Opinion  is  equally  divided  as  to 
whether  the  use  of  the  Special  Report 
forms  encourages  or  discourages  more 
extensive  use  of  the  Evaluative  Cri¬ 
teria  as  such.  The  majority  of  the  state 
committees  recommend  and  explain 
the  Revision  in  regional  meetings  and 
field  visits  to  member  schools.  At  least 
one  state  is  considering  the  use  of  the 
Evaluative  Criteria  for  “marginal” 
member  schools. 

Generally  speaking,  evidence  re¬ 
ceived  so  far  has  shown  a  very  favor¬ 
able  reception  of  the  1950  Revision  of 
the  Criteria.  Dr.  Carl  Franz^n,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  General  Committee  of  the 
Coop)erative  Study  from  this  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  been  requested  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  prepare  material  for  securing 
information  on  the  experiences  of 
schools  using  the  revised  Criteria.  He 
will  doubtless  be  able  to  give  a  more 
comprehensive  rep)ort  at  a  subsequent 
meeting  of  this  Association  when  the 
1950  edition  will  have  been  in  circula¬ 
tion  over  a  sufficient  period  of  time  to 
gathea:  more  evidence. 

Haroid  C.  Mardis 
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POLICIES,  PROCEDURES,  AND  CRITERIA 

OP  THE  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  COM¬ 
MITTEE  OF  THE  MICHIGAN  SEC¬ 
ONDARY  SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATION* 

Policy  I 
Name 

The  committee  shall  be  known  as  the 
Student  Activities  Committee  of  the 
Michigan  Secondary  Schools  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Policy  II 
Membership 

The  membership  shall  consist  of  four 
high  school  principals  in  addition  to  the 
chairman,  with  two  appointed  for  two- 
year  terms  each  (calendar  years  1952 
and  1953)  and  two  appointed  for  one- 
year  terms  each  (1952).  After  1952,  all 
appointments  will  be  for  two-year 
terms.  These  appointments  are  to  be 
made  by  the  president  of  the  M.S.S.A. 
The  membership  shall  also  have  two 
superintendents  of  schools,  one  to  be 
appointed  for  two-year  terms  (1952 
and  1953)  and  the  second  for  a  one- 
year  term  (1952).  After  1952,  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  superintendents  shall  be 
for  two-year  terms.  These  appoint¬ 
ments  are  to  be  made  by  the  president 
of  the  Michigan  Association  of  School 
Administrators. 

Policy  III 

Scope  of  Committee  Work 

The  committee  shall  review,  ap¬ 
prove,  or  disapprove  contests,  festivals, 
clinics,  and  conferences.  The  commit¬ 
tee  does  not  assume  functions  of  ap- 

>  This  statement  was  recently  adopted  by 
the  Michigan  Secondary  Schools  Association. 
It  represents  how  one  North  Central  state  plans 
to  handle  activities  of  various  sorts,  including 
contests.  The  question  of  contests,  in  particular, 
has  held  the  attention  of  the  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools  for  a  long  time.  For  the  con¬ 
structive  reports  of  the  Contest  Committee, 
now  the  Activities  Committee  on  contests,  the 
reader  should  turn  to  The  Quarterly  for  April 
and  Oaober,  1951. — Editor. 


proval  or  disapproval  for  activities 
conducted  solely  within  any  city  or 
county.  The  committee  will  assist 
sponsors  in  developing  activities  that 
might  make  the  best  significant  educa¬ 
tional  contribution. 

Procedure  I 
Committee  Meetings 

The  committee  shall  meet  three 
times  each  year,  in  April,  in  September 
and  preceding  or  during  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Michigan  Secondary 
Schools  Association.  Special  meetings 
may  be  called  at  the  discretion  of  the 
chairman.  All  requests  for  approval  of 
activities  that  are  presented  before  the 
April  and  September  meetings  will  be 
reviewed  at  these  meetings. 

Procedure  II 
Approval  of  Activities 

Approval  of  an  activity  shall  be  for 
one  year  only.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  chairman  to  mail  application 
blanks  to  all  sponsors  on  the  approved 
activity  list  at  least  thirty  days  pre¬ 
ceding  the  committee  meeting  at 
which  the  activity  is  to  be  reviewed. 

Procedure  III 
Violations 

In  the  event  that  an  activity  on  the 
approved  list  is  in  violation  of  a  cri¬ 
terion,  the  sponsor  shall  be  invited  to 
the  next  meeting  of  the  committee.  If 
the  violation  persists,  the  activity  may 
not  be  approved. 

Procedure  IV 

Publication  of  Approved  Activities 

All  activities  approved  in  the  April 
and  September  meetings  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  shall  be  published  in  the  next 
issue  of  News  of  the  Week,  the  Michigan 
Secondary  Schools  Association  Bulletin, 
and  the  Michigan  Educational  Journal. 
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BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION  AND  THE  NORTH 
CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION 


W.  C.  Jacquin* 
Peoria,  lUinois 


In  discussing  the  general  subject, 
“The  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,”  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  decide,  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  layman  and  school  board  mem¬ 
ber,  just  what  my  \’iewpoint  and  opin¬ 
ion  is. 

Not  too  many  years  ago  our  Board 
of  Education  had  a  unique  experience. 
Our  school  system  was  visited  by  a 
representative  of  the  North  Central 
Association.  Some  defects,  in  this  man’s 
opinion,  were  found.  Some  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  at  that  time  endeavored  to  find 
what  the  situation  really  was,  including 
the  relationship  of  the  North  Central 
.A.ssociation  to  our  Board.  We  were  told 
that  it  was  none  of  our  business  and  in 
due  time  we  would  learn.  As  a  layman 
board  member,  how  would  you  have 
reacted?  Our  Board  still  carries  that 
scar. 

In  the  spring  of  1949,  in  my  opinion 
as  a  result  of  numerous  such  incidents 
as  ours,  and  the  general  attitude  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  State  Committee  prior 
to  the  abolition  of  the  High  School 
Visitors  Office  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  the  Illinois  School  Board  As¬ 
sociation  appointed  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  relationships  of  the 
North  Central  Association  with  Boards 
of  Education  in  Illinois.  Seven  school 
board  members  together  with  staff 
members  of  the  Illinois  School  Board 
Association  have  served  on  that  com¬ 
mittee  for  two  and  a  half  years.  During 
that  time  we  have  learned  a  great  deal. 

‘  Editor’s  Note:  Mr.  W.  C.  Jacquin  U  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education  at  Peoria,  lllinoia, 
the  aecond  largest  city  in  the  State.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Co^dinating  Committee  of 
tbe  Illinois  Association  of  School  Boards  with 
the  Illinois  State  Committee  of  tbe  North 
Central  Assodatlon. 


A  number  of  joint  meetings  have  been  L 
held  with  the  Illinois  State  Committee  I 
of  the  North  Central  Association.  We  I 
found  the  State  Committee  most  co¬ 
operative,  trying  to  find  answers  to  the 
same  problems  as  we  were.  It  might  be 
well  to  state  at  this  point  that  the 
Illinois  State  Committee  of  the  North 
Central  Association  made  no  excuses  | 
for  its  predecessors.  They  felt,  and  so 
did  our  committee,  that  our  job  was 
to  analyze  the  present  and  do  some¬ 
thing  for  the  future  relationships  be¬ 
tween  the  North  Central  Association 
and  the  Boards  of  Education  op>erating  I 
high  schools.  I 

Early  in  the  series  of  meetings  of  the  [ 
Joint  Committee  (as  I  shall  now  call 
it)  it  was  discovered  and  agreed  that 
whatever  might  be  determined  or  rec¬ 
ommended  was  going  to  be  brought 
about  by  a  common-sense  approach  on 
the  part  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  or  the  Illinois  School  Board  As¬ 
sociation  or  both.  There  is  no  magic 
substitute  for  “Do  the  job  yourself, 
instead  of  waiting  for  others  to  get 
around  to  doing  it — maybe!”  I  might 
add  that  in  my  opinion  this  attitude 
has  prevailed  during  the  two  and  a  half 
years’  meetings  of  the  two  groups  and 
still  does. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  became 
apparent  to  the  Joint  Committee  was 
the  astounding  lack  of  information  and 
understanding  about  what  the  North 
Central  Association  is,  its  purpose  and 
how  it  op>erates.  This  shortcoming  ap¬ 
plied  to  both  school  boards  and  ad-  ^ 
ministrators,  with  more  emphasis  on  | 
the  school  administrators  because  it  is 
part  of  their  work  to  keep  their  Boards  ^ 
fully  informed.  Steps  were  taken  to  cor-  I 
rect  this  basic  defect  in  relationships  1 
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and  are  constantly  being  implemented 
further  in  an  effort  to  bring  conscious 
understanding  of  purpose,  by  all  af¬ 
fected,  of  the  work  of  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association.  When  this  status  be¬ 
comes  effective,  much  will  have  been 
accomplished,  but  it  is  a  never  ending 
task  due  to  the  turnover  of  school 
board  membership  and  school  ad¬ 
ministrators. 

Much  has  been  heard  and  written 
about  the  extra-legal  status  of  the 
North  Central  Association.  To  me,  the 
answer  is  very  simple,  although  it  may 
come  as  a  bit  of  a  shock  to  school 
boards  and  their  members.  Whatever 
the  so-called  extra-legal  status  of  the 
North  Central  Association  and  its 
authority  over  high  schools  in  Illinois 
may  be,  the  Boards  of  Education  are 
responsible  for  it  and  have  allowed  it  to 
come  to  be.  The  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation  is  a  voluntary  association  of 
high  schools  and  higher  institutions  or¬ 
ganized  for  an  agreed  purpose.  Such 
type  of  an  association  is  common  today 
t  and  is  obvious  to  everyone.  Each  and 
1  every  Board  of  Education  controls 
legally  its  high  school  in  every  phase  of 
its  activities.  So  therefore,  if  a  high 
I  school  belongs  to  the  North  Central 
Association,  the  inescapable  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  its  Board  of  Education  has 
acquiesced,  one  way  or  another,  in  its 
being  a  member.  It  matters  not 
whether  a  Board  has  done  so  by  direct 
“  action,  indifference,  or  default.  The 
mere  fact  that  school  funds  are  used  to 
i  pay  the  annual  dues  is  sufficient;  or  the 
fact  that  through  delegated  authority 
to  the  school  administrator  a  delegate 
attends  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
^  North  Central,  that  is  sufficient.  Re- 
gardless  of  how  impractical  it  might 
I  be,  a  Board  of  Education  could  even 
send  a  board  member  as  an  official 
delegate  if  it  wished.  That  school 
boards  do  not  exercise  their  legal 
authority  does  not  change  the  fact 


that,  in  the  aggregate.  Boards  of  Edu¬ 
cation  give  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  whatever  status  it  enjoys  over 
secondary  education.  A  high  school  is 
not  compelled  to  belong  to  the  North 
Central  Association,  yet  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  most  have  voluntarily  joined. 

In  my  examination  of  the  North 
Central  Association  and  its  rules  and 
criteria,  I  find  nothing  basically  wrong 
as  a  voluntary  organization  of  high 
schools  existing  with  the  legal  ap>- 
proval,  specific  or  tacit,  of  their  Boards 
of  Education.  Rather  it  is  the  human 
equation,  as  in  anything,  in  our  pro¬ 
cedures  resulting  from  our  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  understanding  of  the  rules  and 
criteria  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  that  makes  the  difference.  Like 
any  tool  of  collective  human  affairs, 
everything  depends  on  how  we  use  it. 
Let  us  blame  no  one  but  ourselves, 
educator  and  board  member  alike,  for 
any  lack  of  attainment  of  the  purposes 
of  the  North  Central  .Association. 

Accrediting  is  a  function  of  the 
North  Central  .Association  that  is 
much  discussed,  praised,  and  decried. 
To  me,  accrediting  is  merely  the  result 
of  the  sum  total  of  activities  of  a  high 
school  as  measured  by  a  standard 
agreed  to  by  all  members  of  the  North 
Central  .Association.  The  real  purpose 
of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools  of  the  North  Central  .Associa¬ 
tion  is  to  maintain  a  minimum  stand¬ 
ard  of  high-school  performance  in  all 
phases  that  will  insure  a  competent 
educational  experience  for  adl  students. 
That  there  must  be  minimum  stand¬ 
ards  in  existence  for  secondary  educa¬ 
tional  performance,  I  do  not  believe 
anyone  would  dispute.  Who,  then, 
should  develop  and  maintain  those 
minimum  standards? 

Can  an  individual  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  maintain  minimum  standards  of 
education,  let  alone  develop  them? 
There  would  be  too  much  variance 
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among  schools.  Then  there  would  be 
interested  groups  on  the  local  board 
levels  which  might  make  adherence  to 
a  standard  very  diflScult.  I  think  the 
practical  difficulties  are  obvnous. 

Next,  can  the  office  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
maintain  a  minimum  standard?  What 
I  say  here  is  entirely  without  prejudice 
because  our  Joint  Committee  in  Illinois 
has  received  only  the  highest  under¬ 
standing  and  co-op>eration  from  the 
State  Superintendent  and  his  repre¬ 
sentative  on  our  Joint  Committee. 
What  I  have  said  about  maintenance  of 
standards  on  the  local  level  applies 
equally  to  the  State  level.  My  answer  is 
that  no  pK>litically  elected  official 
should  have  custody  of  adequate  mini¬ 
mum  standards  of  education.  The  fact 
that  they  may  have  to  set  one  by  law 
begs  the  question  of  proper  enforce¬ 
ment. 

Where  then  should  be  the  repository 
of  minimum  standards  of  education?  In 
whose  hands  can  it  best  be  maintained? 
My  answer  is  the  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation,  where  those  collectively  in¬ 
terested  in,  responsible  for,  and  work¬ 
ing  with  educational  op>erations  can 
impartially'judge  the  activities  of  those 
high  schools  which  voluntarily  want  it 
that  way.  The  high-school  members 
have  no  other  concern  than  measuring 
themselves  against  the  accepted  stand¬ 
ard  of  performance  because  that  is  the 
reason  they  joined  the  North  Central 
Association.  Q.E.D. 

How  well  the  standards  of  the  North 
Central  Association  are  interpreted  and 
hence  lived  up  to,  is  another  question 
concerning  which  there  is  an  important 
factor  lacking.  Of  this  I  shall  speak 
later.  For  practical  purposes  of  op)era- 
tion  most  of  the  interpretation  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  Regulations,  Policies,  and  Criteria 
is  done  through  the  State  Committees. 
The  State  Committee  has  the  task  of 


applying  the  North  Central  Associa-  * 
tion’s  standards  of  performance  to  the 
specific  problems  within  the  state.  How 
do  these  problems  arise?  They  arise  at 
the  local  Board  of  Education  level  be¬ 
cause  of  difference  in  attitudes  toward 
a  given  matter  between  educators  and 
laymen.  It  is  usually  when  the  lay-  j 
men — whether  board  members  or  from  s 
the  community — and  the  professional  | 
educator  or  administrator  do  not  see 
eye  to  eye  that  a  problem  is  created. 
They  might  even  agree,  and  still  create  a 
problem.  Agreeing  or  disagreeing  on  a 
given  matter,  the  problem  comes  into  I 
being  w'hen  that  action  affects  the  I 
standard  of  education  which  has  been  I 
agreed  to  by  virtue  of  its  high  school(s)  F 
being  a  member  of  the  North  Central  i 
Association.  Under  such  circumstances,  1 
not  to  take  action  would  be  to  destroy  I 
the  standard  of  education,  as  agreed  as  I 
good,  by  that  school  and  its  responsible 
Board  of  Education.  I 

Earlier,  I  said  there  was  an  impor-  I 
tant  factor  lacking  in  the  North  Cen-  ^ 
tral  Association’s  maintenance  of  its 
standards.  This  lack  is  the  absence  of 
the  layman’s  understanding  and  ap¬ 
proach  to  school  problems.  Heretofore, 
at  the  State  Committee  level,  these  _ 
problems  affecting  educational  stand-  | 
ards  have  been  judged  and  recom¬ 
mendations  made  solely  by  professional 
educators.  They  are  handicapped  by  ■ 
experience  only  as  professional  educa-  * 
tors  in  their  own  field.  Since  the  schools 
are  operated  as  a  service  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  it  naturally  follows  that  the 
lay  view[K>int  and  judgment  should  be 
brought  to  play  on  the  maintenance  of 
the  North  Central  Association’s  stand¬ 
ards  for  education.  It  is  best  that  the  ^ 
plaintiff  is  not  also  the  judge,  otherwise  ^ 
the  defendant  will  not  receive  a  fair  i 
chance.  . 

What  I  have  just  said,  in  my  opin-  I 
ion,  also  applies  equally  to  the  Illinois  I 
High  School  Association  or  any  state  I 
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athletic  association.  In  fact,  I  do  not 
see  too  much  justification  for  the 
I.H.S.A.  as  an  indei}endent  association. 
The  same  men  cast  their  votes  in  the 
North  Central  Association  and  in  the 
Illinois  High  School  Association.  I 
think  the  high  school  activity  in  its 
entirety  would  be  better  served  and  ad¬ 
ministered  by  one  set  of  standards  and 
one  association.  Athletics,  and  such, 
are  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  total  cur¬ 
ricular  program  as  the  classroom.  Why 
have  two  sets  of  rules  and  criteria? 

We  have  heard  recently  that  the 
Legislative  Commission  appointed  to 
investigate  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  [in  Illinois]  has  organized  and  is  to 
hold  its  first  hearing  soon.  Such  a  hear¬ 
ing  held  to  bring  forth  all  the  facts  im¬ 
partially  will  be  good.  Whatever  there 
is  about  the  North  Central  Association, 
and  its  purpose  and  activities,  should 
be  known.  The  more  widespread  this 
knowledge  becomes,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  education  in  Illinois.  If  there  is 
no  secret  about  the  source  of  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion,  and,  I  have  indicated  that  that 
source  of  authority  is  the  Boards  of 
Education,  then  the  facts  will  speak  for 
themselves  to  all  those  interested. 

What  is  the  answer  to  all  this — a 
condition  which  sincerely  bothers  many 
people?  The  answer  is  lay  participation 
by  school  board  members  through  their 
state  school  board  association.  I  will 
go  a  step  further  and  state  that  the 
North  Central  Association — Commis¬ 
sion  on  Secondary  Schools — is  the 
Board  of  Education — the  aggregate  of 
the  nineteen  states.  It  is  just  that,  no 
more,  no  lessl  This  being  the  case,  plus 
the  fact  that  the  activities  of  the  North 
Central  Association  are  carried  out  by 
the  State  Committees,  then  there 
should  be  laymen  school  board  mem¬ 


bers  on  the  North  Central  Association 
State  Committees. 

My  recommendation  is  that  the  Il¬ 
linois  State  Committee  of  the  North 
Central  Association  ask  permission  of 
the  North  Central  Association  at  its 
Annual  Meeting  to  conduct  for  two 
years  the  experiment  of  having  a  State 
Committee  consisting  of  fifteen  mem¬ 
bers,  seven  professional  members,  se¬ 
lected  as  they  now  are,  and  seven 
school  board  members,  selected  by  the 
Illinois  School  Board  Association,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Illinois  State  Chair¬ 
man.  At  the  end  of  the  two  years  the 
Chairman  would  make  his  report  to  the 
North  Central  Association  as  to  the 
merits  and  results  of  the  experiment. 
On  this  basis  and  the  judgment  of  the 
North  Central  Association  the  future 
composition  of  State  Committees  could 
be  charted.* 

In  closing,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
needlessly  worried  by  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  is  within  the  power  of  Boards  of 
Education  to  make  of  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  what  they  will.  There 
is  no  compulsion  about  being  a  member 
unless  it  is  the  fear  of  any  Board  of  its 
own  curricular  weaknesses.  If  that  fear 
makes  them  a  better  school,  so  be  it. 
The  tools  of  a  better  set  of  standaitis  of 
education  lie  in  the  structure  of  the 
North  Central  Association.  Educators 
and  board  members  alike,  to  the  best 
educational  advantage,  can  make  of  it 
what  we  have  already  correctly  made 
and  we  will  see  a  better  and  a  more 
practical  brand  of  secondary  education. 

>  The  lUinoie  State  Committee  voted  unani- 
mouely  to  request  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools  to  adopt  this  proposed  experiment  begin¬ 
ning  after  the  1951  Annual  Meeting  of  the  North 
Central  Association. — L.  B.  Fisher,  Slate  Ckair~ 
moM. 


CONFERENCE  ON  INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS 


J.  B.  Edhonson 

Chairman,  Special  Committee  on  Intercollegiate  and  Interscholastic  Athletics  of  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 


On  December  i,  1951,  an  Invitational 
Conference  on  Intercollegiate  Ath¬ 
letics,  called  by  the  North  Central 
Committee  on  Intercollegiate  Ath¬ 
letics,  was  held  at  the  LaSalle  Hotel  in 
Chicago.  Invitations  were  issued  to 
seventy-five  persons,  including  officials 
of  the  North  Central  Association,  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion,  selected  college  administrators 
and  high  school  principals.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  a  few  state  athletic  associations 
and  college  athletic  conferences  were 
also  invited.  There  were  seventy-two 
persons  in  attendance. 

The  program  of  the  Conference 
placed  emphasis  on  honest  practices  in 
college  athletics  as  have  been  endorsed 
by  many  colleges  and  by  such  organiza¬ 
tions  as  the  National  Collegiate  Ath¬ 
letic  Association  and  the  United  States 
Olympic  Committee.  Several  proposals 
for  better  enforcement  of  standards 
were  submitted  to  the  Conference  and 
some  of  these  will  receive  the  early  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation. 

At  the  Conference  on  December  i, 
representatives  of  the  other  regional 
college  accrediting  associations  of  the 
United  States  were  present  together 
with  representatives  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association.  Among 
those  on  the  program  were  Dr.  George 
Rosenlof  of  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  who  is  President  of  the  North 
Central  Association;  President  Fred¬ 
erick  Hovde  of  Purdue  University; 
President  Avery  Brundage  of  the 
United  States  Olympic  Committee; 


Chancellor  Harvie  Branscomb  of  Van¬ 
derbilt  University;  Walter  Byers  of  the 
staff  of  the  N.C.A.A.;  C.  A.  Semler, 
Principal  of  the  High  School  at  Benton 
Harbor,  Michigan,  and  President  of  the 
National  Federation  of  State  High 
School  Athletic  Associations;  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Norman  Burns  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  who  is  Secretary  of  the 
North  Central  Commission  on  Higher 
Institutions. 

As  chairman  of  the  Special  Commit¬ 
tee,  the  writer  presided  at  this  con¬ 
ference.  The  members  of  his  Commit¬ 
tee  who  participated  in  the  Conference 
were  Mr.  Eugene  Youngert,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools,  Oak  Park,  Illinois; 
Professor  Lowell  Fisher,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois;  and  Mr.  Glen  0. 
Ream,  Principal  of  the  High  School, 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  has  prepared  several  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Association  for  im¬ 
plementing  exacting  standards  for  in¬ 
tercollegiate  athletics  and  has  also  pre¬ 
pared  proposals  for  developing  active 
cooperation  with  the  N.C.A.A.  The 
Committee  will  present  a  full  report  at 
the  Association’s  meeting  in  March, 
1952- 

In  the  pages  which  immediately  fol¬ 
low,  a  statement  pertaining  to  inter¬ 
collegiate  athletics  as  they  affect  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  appears.  It  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Special 
Committee.  Mr.  Semler  was  chairman 
of  this  group,  whose  full  roster  appears 
in  his  report.  He  presented  this  state¬ 
ment  at  the  forenoon  session  of  the 
Conference,  which  discussed  it  at 
length  in  the  group  meetings  which 
followed  in  the  afternoon. 


PROBLEMS  OF  INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS  AS 
THEY  AFFECT  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS* 

Chaxles  a.  Semlxb,  Chairman 

Subcommittee  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Intercollegiate  and  Interscholastic  Athletics 


It  is  the  belief  of  this  Committee  that 
athletic  competition  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram  of  both  colleges  and  secondary 
schools.  It  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  we  have  for  teaching  young  men 
and  women  many  of  the  attitudes  and 
values  which  we  deem  important  in  our 
cultural  and  national  life.  These  desir¬ 
able  ends  can  be  obtained  only  if  the 
athletic  program  is  kept  an  integral 
part  of  the  whole  educational  program 
and  under  the  complete  and  direct 
control  of  those  responsible  for  that 
educational  program. 

Because  of  the  public  pressure  created 
by  the  glamour,  entertainment  value 
and  popular  appeal  of  the  intercol¬ 
legiate  athletic  program  we  have  in  the 
last  few  years  largely  lost  our  perspec¬ 
tive  and  separated  it  from  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  educational  program  as 
far  as  ethics,  purpose,  and  control  are 
concerned.  As  a  result  a  great  many 
abuses  have  crept  in  which  bid  fair,  not 
only  to  wreck  the  intercollegiate  pro- 

'  A  statement  prepared  by  a  Subcommittee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Dean  J.  B.  Edmonson,  Chairman  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Intercollegiate  and 
Interscholastic  Athletics  of  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 
The  members  of  the  Subcommittee  are:  Earl 
Seifert,  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion;  Eugene  Youngert,  Secretary  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Intercollegiate  and  Interschtriastic 
Athletics  of  the  North  Central  Association;  H.  V. 
Porter,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National 
Federation  of  State  High  School  Athletic  As¬ 
sociations;  George  Manning,  Member  of  the 
North  Central  Association  Committee  for  the 
Study  of  Interschool  Contests;  Charles  E. 
Forsythe,  Athletic  Director  of  the  Michigan 
State  High  School  Athletic  Association;  Charles 
A.  Semler  (chairman),  President  of  the  National 
Federation  of  State  High  School  Athletic  As¬ 
sociations. 


gram,  but  eventually  to  affect  unfavor¬ 
ably  the  entire  educational  and  athletic 
program  of  both  secondary  schools  and 
colleges. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  leaders  in 
secondary  education,  as  well  as  those  in 
higher  education,  have  a  peculiar  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  proper  direction 
and  control  of  the  athletic  program. 

We  believe  that  many  of  the  current 
abuses  in  the  intercollegiate  athletic 
program  have  grown  out  of  the  failure 
of  educational  leaders  to  exercise  this 
responsibility.  We  furthermore  believe 
that  if  this  responsibility  is  not  as¬ 
sumed  at  once  by  responsible  leaders 
who  believe  in  the  inherent  values  of 
the  athletic  program,  the  current 
abuses  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  de¬ 
struction  of  the  whole  program  of  com¬ 
petitive  athletics  by  those  people  who 
do  not  believe  in  competition  in  any 
form.  The  time  to  correct  the  evils  in 
intercollegiate  athletics  is  running  out. 

We  believe  that  the  problem  will 
have  to  be  solved  jointly  by  colleges 
and  secondary  schools.  While  to  a 
great  extent  our  athletic  programs  are 
independent  of  each  other,  and  should 
remain  so,  still  what  happens  on  either 
level  affects  the  other.  The  high  school 
player  of  today  is  the  college  player  of 
tomorrow.  The  circumstances  under 
which  he  may  transfer  from  high  school 
to  college  give  rise  to  many  of  the 
abuses  in  the  college  program  which 
affect  high  schools  unfavorably.  In 
many  instances  the  college  player  of 
today  is  the  high  school  coach  and 
teacher  of  tomorrow.  He  brings  with 
him  to  his  high  school  job  the  phi¬ 
losophy,  ideals,  and  attitudes  acquired 
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in  his  college  com{>etition.  If  colleges 
continue  to  train  our  coaches  in  this 
atmosphere  of  “professionalism”  (by 
professionalism  we  mean  athletics  car¬ 
ried  on  primarily  for  entertaining  the 
general  public  on  a  strictly  dollars-and- 
cents  basis  rather  than  athletics  con¬ 
ducted  primarily  as  an  educational 
de^^ce),  it  cannot  help  carrying  over 
into  the  high  school  program.  Sec¬ 
ondary’  school  leaders  are  concerned. 

Because  of  the  intense  public  interest 
in  college  athletics  the  present  abuses 
in  the  program,  even  if  confined  only 
to  a  minority  of  colleges,  exert  a 
powerful  infiuence  on  lay  opinion  which 
is  reflected  in  the  attitude  of  the  local 
public  toward  high  school  spwrts.  When 
colleges  demand  a  winning  team  at  all 
costs  and  dismiss  coaches  who  do  not 
produce  such  teams  despite  long  term 
contracts  solemnly  entered  into,  local 
school  authorities  tend  strongly  to  fol¬ 
low  this  example.  If  gambling,  “fixed 
games,”  proselyting  of  players,  lax 
eligibility  rules,  and  large  scale  com¬ 
mercialization  continue  to  grow  in 
colleges,  the  effort  to  keep  secondary 
school  athletics  honest,  decent,  and 
sane  will  become  increasingly  difl&cult 
if  not  impossible. 

In  short  it  is  our  belief  that  the  col¬ 
lege  and  high  school  athletic  programs 
will  live  or  die  together  and  that  it  will 
require  the  closest  and  most  whole¬ 
hearted  cooperation  to  cure  the  current 
abuses  which  have  crept  into  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

On  the  basis  of  these  beliefs  we 
recommend  that  the  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools  recommend  to  the 
North  Central  Association  that  it 
adopt  a  statement  of  policies  and  prin¬ 
ciples  on  intercollegiate  athletic  prac¬ 
tices  as  they  affect  the  secondary 
school  program  and  students.  In  this 
statement  we  believe  they  should  con¬ 
cern  themselves  with  the  following 


abuses  and  undesirable  practices  in  the 
intercollegiate  program. 

1.  It  should  be  suggested  that  col¬ 
leges  state  as  a  fundamental  philosophy 
that  it  is  their  business  to  educate  and 
not  to  entertain  the  public  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  basis.  All  athletic  practices 
should  be  premised  on  such  a  phi¬ 
losophy. 

2.  The  practice  of  many  colleges 
offering  special  financial  inducements 
to  athletes  to  attend,  over  and  above 
those  available  to  all  students,  is  in¬ 
defensible  and  demoralizing.  It  is  use¬ 
less  for  anyone  to  deny  any  longer  that 
this  is  being  done,  just  because  it  is 
difficult  to  prove  legally.  It  is  quite  dis¬ 
turbing  to  see  high  school  athletes, 
when  they  become  seniors,  go  “shop¬ 
ping”  to  sell  their  athletic  ability  to  the 
highest  bidding  college.  Most  colleges, 
directly  or  indirectly,  are  in  the 
“bidding”  market.  All  too  often  the 
transaction  is  encouraged,  aided,  and 
abetted  by  the  high  school  coach.  As  a 
result  of  this,  too  many  athletes  meas¬ 
ure  the  value  of  their  participation  in 
terms  of  dollars.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  there  is  not  some  connection  be¬ 
tween  this  practice  and  the  acceptance 
of  bribes  by  college  athletes.  It  must  be 
difficult  indeed  for  a  college  boy  to  see 
the  moral  wrong  in  accepting  bribes  to 
control  the  score  in  a  basketball  game 
when  in  all  probability  he  was  “bribed” 
in  the  first  place  to  attend  and  play  for 
the  school  which  he  represents. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Standards 
in  Athletics  of  the  National  Association 
of  Secondary  School  Principals,  the 
National  Federation  of  State  High 
School  Athletic  Associations  and  the 
American  Association  of  Health,  Physi¬ 
cal  Education  and  Recreation  have 
made  the  following  statement  concern¬ 
ing  the  proselyting  of  athletes  by  col¬ 
leges;  “The  solicitation  of  athletes 
through  tryout  and  competitive  bid- 
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ding  by  higher  institutions  is  unethical 
and  unprofessional.  It  destroys  the 
amateur  nature  of  athletics,  tends  to 
commercialize  the  individual  and  the 
program,  promotes  the  use  of  athletic 
skill  for  gain  and  takes  an  unfair  and 
unjust  advantage  of  competitors.” 

3.  To  forestall  the  abuses  of  proselyt¬ 
ing,  contact  by  colleges  with  prospec¬ 
tive  students  should  be  made  only  by 
their  admission  officers  through  the 
office  of  the  high  school  principal.  The 
practice  of  separate  recruiting  by  col¬ 
lege  athletic  departments  is  sure  to  lead 
to  the  abuses  of  today  which  have 
reached  the  ridiculous  stage.  Neither 
should  colleges  permit  alumni  or  other 
groups  to  set  up  such  scouting  or  re¬ 
cruiting  agencies  for  athletes.  It  may 
be  argued  that  colleges  cannot  control 
such  groups  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
such  group  could  function  successfully 
without  the  tolerance  of  the  college 
concerned. 

4.  Tryout  and  elaborate  entertain¬ 
ment  for  high  school  students  by  col¬ 
leges  are  equally  undesirable  and 
should  not  be  permitted. 

5.  Rigid  standards  of  scholarship  for 
intercollegiate  athletic  competition 
should  be  formulated,  published,  and 
enforced.  It  is  now  the  common  belief 
among  high  school  students  and  the 
general  public  that  college  athletes  gen¬ 
erally  do  not  have  to  meet  the  same 
standards  of  scholarship  expected  of 
other  students  and  that  if  an  important 
college  player  fails  in  his  studies,  ways 
will  be  found  to  make  him  eligible.  This 
belief  tends  to  bring  into  disrepute  the 
integrity  of  the  entire  intercollegiate 
athletic  program  and  by  bad  example 
makes  honest  enforcement  of  eligibility 
rules  in  high  schools  more  difficult. 

6.  Serious  consideration  should  be 
given  to  cooperative  action  between 
the  high  school  and  college  groups  in 
setting  up  machinery  for  enforcement 


of  reasonable  regulations  to  cover 
eligibility  and  contest  conditions  be¬ 
tween  the  close  of  a  given  sport’s 
season  in  an  athlete’s  senior  year  in 
high  school  and  his  entrance  in  college. 
This  would  discourage  the  promotional 
use  of  seniors  or  recently  graduated 
athletes  in  professionalized  contests 
and  the  resultant  circumvention  of  well 
established  controls  which  give  protec¬ 
tion  during  the  period  up  to  the  close  of 
the  senior  sports  season  and  after  en¬ 
trance  in  college.  Two  phases  of  this 
problem  arc  involved  in  the  following 
two  illustrations. 

Tkt  first  phase. — A  high  school  athlete  whose 
primary  interest  is  football  complies  with  estab¬ 
lished  eligibility  and  contest  rules  up  to  the  end 
ot  his  last  football  season.  Failure  to  do  so  would 
make  him  ineligibie  for  participatimi.  .As  soon  as 
his  season  closes  the  ineligibility  penalty  becomes 
of  small  concern  to  him  when  weighed  against 
pressures  for  his  participatiixi  in  promotimial 
activities  whkh  are  cmitrary  to  established  regu¬ 
lations  and  which  tend  to  professionalize  the 
sport  and  change  the  viewpoint  of  the  athlete. 

The  second  phase. — A  high  school  athlete  whose 
primary  interest  is  basketball  omfonns  to  all 
established  regulations  up  to  the  end  of  his  last 
season.  After  that  his  participation  in  question¬ 
able  or  openly  flagrant  activities  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  senior  year  will  make  him  in¬ 
eligible  for  a  specified  time  but  the  penalty  is 
not  enough  to  balance  the  pressures  of  promo¬ 
tional  activities  which  exploit  him  in  out-of- 
serusoo  activities  during  the  remainder  of  his 
senior  year  or  during  the  months  foUowing  his 
graduation. 

These  evils  could  be  greatly  reduced 
if  the  colleges  and  high  schools  would 
cooperate  in  providing  adequate  en¬ 
forcement  machinery  so  that  a  term  of 
ineligibility  would  be  served  in  its  en¬ 
tirety  either  in  high  school  or  college. 

7.  No  college  scholarships  should  be 
granted  except  on  the  basis  of  scho¬ 
lastic  and  personal  achievement  for 
both  athletes  and  non-athletes.  The 
granting  of  “athletic  scholarships”  has 
been  the  basis  of  many  of  the  current 
abuses  and  is  indefensible.  When  col- 
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lege  athletes  go  before  State  Com¬ 
pensation  Boards,  i>etition  for  and  are 
granted  disability  pay,  when  injured, 
the  ridiculous  end  results  of  such  prac¬ 
tices  are  apparent. 

8.  Most  state  high  school  athletic 
associations  forbid  or  discourage  '‘all 
star”  and  post-season  games.  Colleges 
should  cooperate  by  making  their 
facilities  and  staffs  unavailable  for  such 
contests.  (Note. — the  Western  Con¬ 
ference  has  already  taken  such  action.) 

9.  High  schools,  through  their  na¬ 
tional  and  state  athletic  organizations, 
have  legislated  strongly  against  na¬ 
tional  and  regional  championships, 
bowl  games,  out  of  season  practice,  ex¬ 
cessive  number  of  games,  long  distance 
travel,  interference  of  athletics  with 
the  remainder  of  the  school’s  program, 
and  participation  in  contests  managed 
or  controlled  by  commercial  interests. 
But  colleges,  to  an  ever  increasing  de¬ 
gree,  promote  or  permit  these  prac¬ 
tices.  They  not  only  are  the  source  of 
many  of  the  evils  of  the  college  pro¬ 
gram  but  create  pressure  on  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  to  relax  their  rules. 

10.  Most  state  high  school  athletic 
associations  feel  that  undue  recognition 
for  a  boy  in  the  nature  of  awards  tends 
to  create  false  values  and  undermine 
what  they  are  trying  to  do.  Most  of 
them  therefore  have  rules  which  render 
a  boy  ineligible  if  he  accepts  any  award 
excepting  emblems  of  insignificant 
material  value.  A  similar  policy  in  col¬ 
leges  would  greatly  strengthen  these 
rules  and  create  a  healthier  atmosphere 
for  athletic  competition. 

11.  Secondary  schools,  through  their 
national,  regional,  and  state  educa¬ 
tional  and  athletic  organizations,  stand 
ready  to  cooperate  with  any  educa¬ 
tional  organizations,  such  as  the  North 
Central  Association,  in  the  study  and 
improvement  of  their  own  athletic  pro¬ 
gram.  They  also  desire  to  cooperate 


with  the  colleges  in  an  effort  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  evils  which  beset  the  inter¬ 
collegiate  program.  Bad  practices  in 
the  colleges  hurt  the  high  school  pro¬ 
gram.  Current  abuse  can  only  be 
solved  by  wholehearted  cooperation. 
We  are  going  to  live  or  die  together. 

Because  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  traditionally  deals  with  those 
problems  which  affect  the  relationship 
of  colleges  and  secondary  schools  we 
believe  it  has  a  definite  and  peculiar 
responsibility  to  deal  with  these  prob¬ 
lems.  Since  the  problems  are  national  in 
scope  we  believe  the  North  Central 
Association  should  invite  other  ac¬ 
crediting  associations  to  take  similar 
action. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the 
North  Central  Association  take  the 
following  definite  action: 

I.  Adopt  and  set  up  machinery  to  enforce 
more  specific  standards  dealing  with  these  and 
related  problems  and  abuses  current  in  the  inter¬ 
collegiate  athletic  program. 

3.  Insist  that  its  member  schools  set  up  ma¬ 
chinery  and  athletic  organizations  strong  enough 
to  enforce  and  implement  such  standards. 

3.  Invite  and  urge  other  accrediting  associa¬ 
tions  to  cooperate  with  it  in  these  undertakings 
by  taking  similar  action  in  their  areas. 

W’e  furthermore  suggest  that  in  the 
discussions  which  are  to  follow  this 
afternoon,*  ample  time  be  given  for  full 
and  unbiased  consideration  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions: 

I.  Are  the  high  schools  justified  in  asserting 
that  they  have  a  vital  stake  in  the  future  of  the 
interediegiate  athletic  program? 

3.  What  can  the  North  Central  Association  do 
to  eliminate  current  abuses  so  that  the  athletic 
program  can  make  the  sound  educational  con¬ 
tributions  on  both  the  college  and  secondary  level 
of  which  it  is  capable? 

3.  What  steps  can  be  taken  to  convince  the 
“man  on  the  street'*  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  so  that  he  will  support  a  sound,  sane, 
and  honest  athletic  program,  rather  than  the 

‘  This  report  was  submitted  to  the  Special 
Committee  on  Intercollegiate  and  Interscholastic 
Athletics  at  Chicago,  December  i,  1951. 
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frenzied,  high  pressure,  commercialized  program 
which  we  now  have? 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  anyone  to 
say  at  this  late  date  that  colleges  are 
facing  a  crisis  as  far  as  the  future  of 
their  athletic  program  is  concerned. 
But  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  point  out 
that  because  of  this  crisis  they  face  a 
grave  responsibility  and  a  challenging 
opportunity  to  make  a  great  and  last¬ 
ing  contribution,  not  only  to  the  cause 
of  education  in  both  colleges  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  but  to  the  very  morals 


and  ethics  of  the  nation.  But  this  op¬ 
portunity  must  be  seized  boldly  and 
without  delay.  The  secondary  schools 
stand  ready  to  cooperate  in  this  effort. 

This  Committee  wishes  to  commend 
the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  As¬ 
sociation,  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  the  Educational  Policies 
Commission  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  and  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  for  their  current  efforts  to  meet 
this  crisis. 


EDUCATION  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  HUMAN 
RELATIONS  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  LEVEL* 

Ahked  S.  Bokbabi 

Permanent  Representative  of  Pakistan  to  the  United  Nations 

I  HAVE  SPENT  the  greater  part  of  my  ceive  a  few  telephone  calls  drawing  my 
life  in  universities.  It  is  mostly  during  attention  to  the  statement  which  I  had 
the  last  three  years,  since  my  country  made  the  previous  evening  and  adding, 
has  attained  the  status  of  a  sovereign  “You  remember  you  said  Asia  con- 
nation,  that  I  have  been  wandering  tained  more  than  half  the  people  of  the 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  globe,  try-  world?”  I  would  say,  “Yes,”  and  they 
ing  to  understand  human  relations  at  would  say,  “You  are  right.  We  looked 
the  international  level  to  see  how  best  it  up.”  I  do  not  believe  that  today  I 
my  country  can  fit  into  the  interna-  need  to  resort  to  such  statistics  in  order 
tional  pattern  and  how  best  it  can  con-  to  bring  to  you  the  importance  of  that 
tribute  to  the  common  good.  continent. 

Because  of  my  past  activities,  I  It  is  a  strange  fact,  and  yet  one  that 
frankly  say  that  I  feel  very  much  more  should  really  arouse  us  to  the  present 
at  home  in  a  gathering  like  this  than  in  international  situation,  that  during  the 
the  United  Nations  itself.  I  am  grati-  last  year  or  more  in  the  United  Nations 
fied,  however,  that  our  theme  this  itself,  almost  four  out  of  every  five 
morning  is  education  for  the  improve-  major  decisions  concern  some  aspect  or 
ment  of  human  relations  on  an  inter-  another  of  the  situation  in  Asia  al- 
national  level,  because  that  helps  for  a  though  sixty  nations  sit  around  the 
moment  to  bring  about  a  happy  co-  table,  out  of  which  a  few,  mostly  be- 
incidence  between  my  duties  as  the  longing  to  this  continent  and  the  conti- 
representative  of  my  country  and  the  nent  of  Europe,  provide  the  lead  and, 
spirit  and  atmosphere  of  a  forum  of  if  I  may  say  so,  dominate  the  scene, 
teachers  and  educators.  I  will  not  put  before  you  the  plati- 

In  order  to  put  before  you  my  views  tude  that  today  all  countries  are 
on  education  for  whatever  they  are  knitted  together  indissolubly.  I  do  not 
worth  for  the  purpose  of  improving  wish  to  remind  you  in  this  country 
human  relations  on  the  international  that  for  the  sake  of  an  almost  unknown 
level,  may  I  begin  with  the  mention  of  corner  of  Asia  called  Korea,  whose 
the  Continent  of  Asia,  a  continent  from  people  most  people  here  have  not  seen 
which  I  hail  and  with  which  my  own  and  who,  if  they  were  presented  in  a 
personal  destiny  is  intimately  inter-  photograph  two  years  ago,  would  not 
woven.  have  been  considered  worth  a  double 

When  I  came  to  this  country  for  the  look,  for  the  sake  of  that  unknown,  ob- 
first  time  about  three  years  ago,  it  was  scure  piece  of  land,  somebody’s  hus- 
my  good  fortune  to  address  a  few  band  or  sweetheart  or  brother  or  son  in 
audiences  on  the  subject  of  Asia,  and  I  any  one  of  the  states  of  the  United 
remember  that  I  used  to  preface  my  re-  States  has  either  died  or  is  being 
marks  by  stating  that  that  continent  wounded. 

contains  more  than  half  the  population  That,  if  anything,  should  bring  home 
of  the  world.  I  remember  that  almost  to  us  the  extraordinarily  intimate  rela- 
invariably  the  next  morning  I  would  re-  tion  which  exists  between  that  part  of 

.  Delivered  before  the  Areodation  In  Chlcgo,  8*0^6  and  this  country.  It  is,  there- 

March  31, 1951.  fore,  I  think,  not  only  the  duty  of  those 
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who  are  interested  in  education  as  such, 
or  of  those  who  are  interested  in  inter¬ 
national  studies,  but  the  duty  of  every¬ 
one  who  aspires  to  the  greatest  status 
that  mankind  can  achieve,  namely,  the 
status  of  a  good  citizen,  that  he  should 
study  that  part  of  the  globe. 

If,  in  this  morning’s  talk,  I  can  pre¬ 
sent  one  or  two  facts  as  they  appear  to 
us  in  that  quarter  of  the  earth,  and  if  I 
can  arouse  even  your  mild  interest  in  it, 
I  shall  consider  myself  amply  com¬ 
pensated. 

I  have  already  talked  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Asia.  I  would  not  base  my  con¬ 
ception  of  the  importance  of  that  con¬ 
tinent  on  numbers;  nevertheless,  in  a 
small  way  numbers  count.  Human  be¬ 
ings  and  human  lives  have  a  way  of 
asserting  themselves  and  have  a  way  of 
fighting  down  neglect,  and  if  one  hu¬ 
man  life  matters,  millions  of  human 
lives  matter  a  million-fold. 

I  am  not  given  to  prophecy  and  I  am 
the  least  qualified  to  prophesy,  but  I 
venture  to  say  that  within  another 
fifty  years  you  will  hear  much  more  of 
another  large  tract  of  land  with  mil¬ 
lions  of  human  beings  in  it;  namely, 
Africa. 

If  you  would  care  to  look  at  the  map 
of  the  world,  you  would  find  that 
Europe,  comparatively,  is  a  very  small 
piece  of  land.  I  do  not  say  that  in  any 
negative  way.  I  do  not  say  that  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  important.  All  that  I  say 
is  that  all  of  us — and  that  includes  your 
present  speaker — have  for  centuries 
been  European-minded.  That,  as  I 
said,  and  I  would  like  to  stress,  in¬ 
cludes  me,  because,  undoubtedly,  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  centuries  and  more 
Europe  has  been  the  fountainhead  of 
knowledge,  of  culture,  and  of  power. 

The  United  Nations,  as  you  know, 
was  conceived  in  a  postwar  state  of 
mind  and  in  a  state  of  mind  which  re¬ 
garded  Europe  as  the  pivot  of  the 
world.  You  will  find  that  during  the 


first  three  years  of  its  deliberations  all 
the  many  decisions,  all  the  orientation, 
and  all  the  various  types  of  outlooks 
which  governed  the  deliberations  of 
the  United  Nations  were  European- 
minded.  This  was  only  natural,  be¬ 
cause  the  United  Nations  took  its  birth 
from  circumstances  which  formed  the 
aftermath  of  the  last  war  and  it  took 
into  consideration  the  major  partners 
or  the  major  allies  of  that  war. 

We  hope  we  have  gotten  out  of  the 
post-mortem  period.  It  may  be  that  we 
now  have  a  pre-war  mentality.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  ought  to  shake  the  memo¬ 
ries  of  the  last  war  and  look  ahead 
rather  than  look  behind,  and  when  you 
look  ahead,  you  will  find  that  Asia  will 
loom  larger  and  larger  on  the  horizon. 

What  has  happened  in  Asia  which 
should  make  it  so  important?  Why 
should  it  claim  your  attention?  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  show  later  why  it  should 
engage  your  interest  and  your  study 
and,  if  I  may  say  so,  your  sympathetic 
understanding. 

For  two  centuries  or  so  the  larger 
part  of  Asia  has  been  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  under  the  domination  of  mostly 
European  powers.  I  am  not  saying  this 
in  any  accusing  manner.  I  am  merely 
putting  before  you  the  historical  facts, 
because,  looked  at  from  the  human,  or 
rather,  looked  at  from  a  student  point 
of  view,  the  domination  of  one  country 
by  another,  although  it  seems  to  be  a 
very  sad  and  ugly  fact  in  human  affairs, 
nevertheless  does  not  give  us  enough 
data  to  fix  blame.  Personally,  I  believe 
that  nations  get  what  they  deserve,  and 
if  certain  nations  dominate  others,  it 
could  not  but  be  that  one  of  those  na¬ 
tions  has  lost  its  moral  fibre  and  does 
not  deserve  to  hold  its  place  in  the 
world.  Therefore,  when  I  talk  of  these 
facts,  please  remember  that  I  am  not 
accusing  anybody  of  having  brought 
this  state  of  affairs  about.  The  accusa¬ 
tions  in  the  year  1951  about  events 
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which  happ)ened  more  than  two  cen¬ 
turies  ago  are  absolutely  profitless. 

The  fact,  however,  remains  that  for 
two  centuries  the  greater  part  of  Asia 
was  directly  or  indirectly  dominated  by 
what  we  now  call  the  colonial  powers. 
Today  most  of  Asia  is  free  from  such 
domination.  Therefore,  we  should  prob¬ 
ably  say  that  the  harm  which  was  done 
will  now  be  undone,  and,  therefore, 
that  there  is  no  cause  today  to  lament 
the  sins  or  calamities  of  the  past. 

That  I  would  say  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  last  two  centuries  have 
been  extremely  important  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  mankind,  and  they  have 
been  imj)ortant  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner.  It  was  during  the  last  two  cen¬ 
turies  that  European  civdlization  as  we 
know  it  today,  in  its  present  and  new 
phase,  was  built  up,  and  the  main  fac¬ 
tor  that  helped  to  bring  in  this  new 
phase  of  European  civilization  was  the 
development  of  science  and  technol- 
ogj'.  During  these  two  centuries  Euro¬ 
pean  civilization  discovered  the  use  of 
steam.  From  steam  it  led  to  electricity; 
from  electricity,  to  atomic  energy. 

During  these  two  centuries,  there¬ 
fore,  Europe  and  all  the  legatees  of 
European  civilization,  such  as  your 
wonderful  nation,  have  taken  the  ful¬ 
lest  advantage  of  new  tools  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  man’s  economy  and  per¬ 
haps  in  helping  toward  human  welfare. 
It  was  during  these  two  centuries  that 
most  Asiatic  nations  were  under  the 
domination  of  European  powers  who  in 
their  own  homes  were  getting  on  with 
these  technical  developments.  How¬ 
ever,  this  progress  and  these  new  tools, 
our  welfare  of  economic  development, 
were  not  shared  with  the  p)eoples  of 
Asia,  with  the  result  that  although  to¬ 
day  we  enjoy  a  greater  measure  of  free¬ 
dom  than  we  have  known  during  the 
last  two  centuries,  we  find  ourselves  in 
a  situation  where,  on  the  one  hand,  in¬ 


ternational  events  force  us  to  take  an 
equal  place  along  with  others  in  order¬ 
ing  the  world  of  today,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  find  that  we  lack  all  the 
tools  and  all  the  equipment  which  is 
necessary  for  the  survival  and  for  the 
development  of  pjeople  in  this  century. 
Therefore,  we  are  faced  with  a  di¬ 
lemma.  How  can  we  make  an  effective 
contribution  to  p>eace  and  order  in  the 
world  when  we  find  ourselves  prac¬ 
tically  two  or  three  centuries  behind 
the  times  in  ordinary  human  inter¬ 
course,  in  ordinary  human  develop)- 
ment,  and  in  productivity? 

This  is  a  problem  with  which  we  are 
faced,  and  believe  me,  if  you  look  at 
that  problem  at  such  a  close  distance 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  look,  it  looks 
formidable  and  extremely  discourag¬ 
ing  for  p>eace. 

Look  at  the  fact  of  my  great  coun¬ 
try,  Pakistan,  and  the  same  applies  to 
our  great  neighbor,  India.  Here  we  are 
in  the  year  1951  sitting  as  indep>end- 
ent,  sovereign  nations  along  with 
fifty-nine  others  in  the  United  Nations; 
expected  to  do  our  best  in  order  to 
bring  about  p>eace,  stability,  and  order 
in  the  world;  exp>ected  to  help  human 
beings,  including  ourselves  and  others, 
to  live  better  lives  to  the  greater  glory 
of  God,  whatever  the  god  may  be  they 
believe  in.  Yet  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
p>osition  where,  after  two  hundred 
years  of  foreign  rule,  not  more  than  8 
to  10  p)ercent  of  the  people  can  read  or 
write  any  language  whatsoever.  The 
average  expectancy  of  life  is  about 
twenty-seven  years,  by  which  token 
your  present  speaker  should  have 
joined  his  ancestors  about  two  cen¬ 
turies  ago.  The  infant  mortality  is 
about  the  highest  in  the  world.  The 
average  income  per  capita  annually  is 
between  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars  a 
year,  as  compared  to  about  six  hun¬ 
dred  to  nine  hundred  dollars  a  year  for 
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most  European  countries  and  nine  hun¬ 
dred  to  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  for 
the  U.S.A. 

What  is  it  that  we  are  ex{>ected  to 
do,  and  how  best  can  we  make  a  useful 
contribution  to  the  various  problems 
that  face  the  world  today? 

Therefore,  in  this  situation  I  say 
that  it  is  your  duty  and  mine  to  under¬ 
stand  each  other  and  to  see  how  best 
we  can  help  each  other  for  what  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  a  common  cause.  The  first 
thing  to  understand  about  Asia,  I 
think,  is  the  tremendous  national  re¬ 
surgence  that  has  come  over  most 
countries  like  a  wave.  Take  my  own 
country,  for  instance.  We,  together 
with  our  neighboring  country,  had 
been  under  British  rule  for  a  long  time. 
We  struggled  to  get  free  and  win  the 
independence  that,  thanks  to  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  participance  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  succeeded  without  shedding  more 
blood  than  might  have  been  necessary. 
Not  only  that,  but  so  far  as  Pakistan 
is  concerned,  we  struggled  to  achieve  a 
double  liberation:  from  British  rule  on 
the  one  hand,  and  from  what  we  feared 
would  be  Hindu  rule  on  the  other,  for 
you  will  recall  that  the  Indian  sub¬ 
continent,  before  liberation,  was  the 
home  of  two  great  nations,  the  nation 
of  Hindus  numbering  three  hundred 
million,  and  the  nation  of  Moslems 
numbering  one  hundred  million.  The 
Moslems  thought  that  if  these  two  na¬ 
tions,  without  discrimination,  were  re¬ 
garded  as  the  legatees  of  British  power, 
the  western  nation  consisting  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  million  people  would  remain  for¬ 
ever  a  perpetual  and  unalterable  mi¬ 
nority  in  that  country. 

It  was  for  that  reason  that  a  hun¬ 
dred  million  Moslems  asked  for  a  coun¬ 
try  of  their  own.  They  felt  certain  that 
democracy,  as  they  conceived  it, 
would  not  work  in  that  country  and 
that  the  stresses  and  the  strains  within 


the  new  architecture  of  Asia  would  be 
so  great  as  to  cause  its  early  destruc¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  they  asked  for  a  sepa¬ 
rate  country,  namely,  Pakistan,  to 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  belong. 

The  first  thing,  therefore,  the  first 
urge  that  worked  in  a  double  way  with 
us  was  the  democratic  urge.  The  second 
urge  which  is  almost  a  collaborative 
and  sometimes  a  cause  of  national  as¬ 
sertion  in  Asia  is  the  cultural  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  people. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  tell  a  knowledged, 
able  audience  like  this  that  the  various 
cultures  of  Asia  are  two  thousand, 
three  thousand,  four  thousand,  five 
thousand  years  old.  When  I  say  the 
cultures  of  Asia  and  when  I  talk  of 
their  antiquity,  I  don’t  necessarily  as¬ 
sign  any  value  either  to  the  word  “cul¬ 
ture”  or  to  the  notion  of  antiquity.  I 
merely  talk  of  culture  as  a  way  of  liv¬ 
ing,  that  ethnological  sense  which  has 
been  inherited  by  the  members  of 
India  over  a  number  of  centuries,  be¬ 
cause  I  want  to  impress  both  on  my¬ 
self  and  on  other  students  of  interna¬ 
tional  affairs  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  Asia  have  long  tradi¬ 
tions  in  which  they  believe  very 
strongly,  indeed.  In  fact,  the  greater 
part  of  this  tradition  is  their  religion, 
and,  therefore,  a  large  number  of  be¬ 
liefs  by  which  the  people  of  Asia  are 
motivated  today  and  hope  to  preserve 
themselves  in  the  future  have  the 
strength  of  religious  beliefs  and  the 
great  conviction  which  only  religious 
beliefs  can  evoke. 

Amongst  such,  so  far  as  my  country 
is  concerned,  is  the  notion  of  democ¬ 
racy.  To  us  democracy  is  not  a  politi¬ 
cal  theory  or  a  matter  of  political  ex¬ 
pediency.  It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
finding  some  means  whereby  people 
can  live  happily.  It  is  that,  but  much 
more. 

The  people  of  my  country,  hoping  to 
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revive  Islamic  tradition,  believe  as  a 
religious  tenet  that  democracy  is  the 
only  way  by  which  ordered  human 
beings  should  live.  It  is  a  very  strong 
belief  and  to  uproot  it  would  take  more 
than  a  few  temporary  upheavals  in  the 
world. 

I  particularly  stress  this  fact  be¬ 
cause  one  is  asked  innumerable  times 
in  this  country  that  very  famous  ques¬ 
tion  which  I  am  sure  is  framing  itself 
in  your  minds,  but  which  I  would  like 
to  articulate  for  you:  Are  you  a  com¬ 
munist? 

That  question,  to  a  large  number  of 
people  in  would  seem  irrelevant. 
I  don’t  say  that  it  is  not  a  question 
which  you  should  ask  me.  I  understand 
that  for  people  like  yourselves — and  if 
I  may  include  myself  amongst  you — 
that  question  has  validity,  because 
you  and  I  understand  what  it  means; 
but  to  the  majority  of  the  people  in 
Asia — and  remember  I  said  only  9  to 
10  percent  can  read  or  write  any  lan¬ 
guage  whatsoever — the  question  has 
no  meaning.  If  you  look  at  this  ques¬ 
tion  from  their  ignorant  point  of  view, 
you  will  hnd  there  is  something  in 
their  notion  of  irrelevance,  because 
they  will  ask  you  in  their  benign 
fashion,  “Did  not  the  world  exist  be¬ 
fore  what  you  call  communism  came 
into  being,  and  were  there  not  good 
people  and  bad  people  before  that,  and 
were  the  good  people  then  safe  in  the 
days  of  the  Old  Testament?  Were  the 
good  people  then  called  non-commu¬ 
nists,  or  will  there  not  be  a  world  after 
the  world  has  passed  through  this 
phase  or  has  lost  that  terrifying  power 
in  the  name  which  exists?  Will  there 
not  be  good  people  and  bad  people 
then,  and  are  you  not  going  to  take 
every  human  being  who  may  have  his 
religion  going  back  thousands  of  years 
and  are  you  going  to  try  to  put  him 
into  pigeon-holes  and  compartments 
which  are  only  of  small  duration  and 


were  created  only  a  few  decades  ago?’’ 
“What  I  would  like  you  to  do,”  one 
would  say,  “is  to  look  at  my  beliefs 
and  decide  for  yourself  what  labels 
you  would  like  to  give  them.  I  would 
rather  ask  you  instead  of  your  asking 
me,  ‘Are  you  a  communist?’  ” 

When  trying  to  understand  the 
p>eople  of  Asia  it  is  best  to  look  at  that 
which  involves  the  whole  of  their  be¬ 
liefs  rather  than  to  find  out  their  anti¬ 
pathies  to  them.  It  is  their  religion  as 
a  way  of  life  which  governs  their  poli¬ 
tical,  their  economic,  and  their  social  life. 

I  know  there  must  be  many  among 
you  who  have  studied  the  Moslem  re¬ 
ligion  and  who  would  say  quite  rightly, 
“But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  under  Islam 
and  in  the  past  history  of  Islam  there 
have  been  many  despots;  there  have 
been  dictators;  there  have  been  cruel 
tyrants;  there  have  been  reactionary 
p>eople?”  My  answer  would  be,  “Yes. 
There  have  been.”  This  is  exactly  what 
the  people  of  my  country  believe  today, 
that  all  those  people  in  Islamic  history 
who  were  despots  and  tyrants  were 
pursuing  an  Islamic  way  of  life  and 
that  they  are  going  to  find  the  truth  in 
Islam.  It  may  be  a  naive  way  of  looking 
at  things  and  you  may  find  it  amusing; 
but  as  long  as  people  believe  in  some¬ 
thing  right  and  good,  as  long  as  they 
believe  that  all  the  ills  that  you  ac¬ 
credit  to  their  forefathers  came  from 
their  neglect  of  religion  and  that  they, 
for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  or  the  sec¬ 
ond  time,  are  going  to  find  the  truth  of 
religion  and  thus  base  their  life  on  de¬ 
mocracy  and  economic  justice,  I  don’t 
think  that  we,  with  our  later  under¬ 
standing,  should  call  them  naive.  I 
would  say,  let  them  believe  thus.  If 
there  are  people  in  the  East  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  democracy  as  a  religion,  per¬ 
haps  they  believe  in  it  even  more 
strongly  than  we  do. 

Because  of  those  long  years  of  for¬ 
eign  domination  our  independence  is  a 
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much  more  valuable  thing  to  us  than  sions  before.  In  fact,  in  Asia  today  we 


even  to  my  friends  sitting  in  this  hall; 
and,  also,  peace,  for  I  know  that  there 
is  nobody  in  this  country  and  there  is 
none  in  my  country  who  desires  a  war. 
But,  whereas  you  would,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  guess,  like  to  have  peace 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  a  won¬ 
derful  civilization  which  you  have 
built  up  with  your  energy  and  enter¬ 
prise,  my  people  would  like  to  have 
peace,  not  to  enjoy  a  civilization  they 
have  built  up,  for  they  have  had  not 
time  yet  to  do  it,  but  to  take  a  first 
breath  off  their  newly  won  indepen¬ 
dence.  To  them,  therefore,  the  need 
for  peace  is  far  more  desperate.  They 
need  it,  first  to  get  the  feeling  of  the 
independence  for  which  they  have 
been  struggling  so  long  and,  secondly, 
to  see  if  they  cannot  remove  the 
misery  and  the  squalor  and  the  poverty 
that  they  see  around  themselves  so 
that  they  may  lead  a  little  more  of 
what  is  regarded  in  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  human  lives.  To  them,  therefore, 
peace  is  both  urgent  and  necessary. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  in  the  p>ast 
they  have  tasted  foreign  domination, 
they  are  not  so  scared  of  threats  to 
their  independence.  They  have  gotten 
used  to  the  idea.  “We  have  stuggled 
for  two  hundred  years  to  get  rid  of 
foreign  domination,”  they  say,  “and  if 
some  other  aggressor  threatens  us,  we 
shall  take  it  calmly.  We  know.  We 
have  fought  aggressors  before  who  have 
reduced  us  to  a  sub-human  level.  We 
shall  fight  them  again.  We  are  not 
frightened,  although  we  don’t  welcome 
the  prospect,  we  assure  you.” 

Therefore,  in  Asia  today  there  is  a 
tremendous  spirit  of  independence 
which,  if  rightly  harnessed  and  if  sym¬ 
pathetically  encouraged,  will  be  the 
greatest  bulwark  against  aggression, 
against  imperialism,  and  against  the 
death  of  human  freedom,  because  we 
have  struggled  against  these  aggres- 


are  weary  of  bow  the  vacuums  left  in 
that  continent  by  the  withdrawal  of 
colonial  powers  are  being  filled.  We 
don’t  think  that  aggression,  imperial¬ 
ism,  domination,  slavery,  and  auto¬ 
monopoly  of  European  powers  are  uni¬ 
versal. 

Any  nation  in  the  world,  provided  it 
begins  to  decay  morally,  can  become 
aggressive,  domineering,  and  imperial¬ 
istic.  We  don’t  say  that  imperialism  is 
a  sad  and  ugly  monopoly  of  the  west¬ 
ern  powers.  Fifty  years  ago  or  a  little 
more  we  watch^  an  .Asiatic  power — 
Japan — rise  to  great  imperialistic  dom¬ 
ination.  W'e  know  that  Japan  started 
off  with  the  beautiful  slogan,  “.Asia  for 
the  Asiatics,”  but  we  learned  to  our 
cost  a  little  later  that  by  “.Asia  for  the 
Asiatics.”  it  meant  Asia  for  only  some 
Asiatics. 

We  are  weary  of  that  today,  and, 
therefore,  in  guarding  our  own  inde¬ 
pendence  and  our  own  way  of  life,  we 
are  wary  about  western  domination  as 
well  as  any  domination,  even  on  our 
native  soil,  I  assure  you.  This  is  in  the 
hearts  of  most  of  the  countries  in  .Asia; 
it  is  sound.  That  is  the  burden  of  my 
present  talk. 

We  realize  two  things.  The  first  is 
that  unless  we  put  our  own  shoulders 
to  the  wheel  and  unless  we  consider  no 
sacrifice  too  great  and  unless  we  har¬ 
ness  all  our  moral,  material,  and  hu¬ 
man  resources  to  the  fullest,  then  we 
cannot  hope  to  get  out  of  this  morass. 
We  also  realize  that  without  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation  we  cannot  hope  to 
make  the  progress  which  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  anything  like  adequate  in 
the  world  today.  Left  to  ourselves,  how 
are  we  to  break  this  vicious  circle  of 
low  productivity  and  therefore  no  sur¬ 
plus  income,  and  bad  health ;  very 
little  or  no  capital  to  invest,  therefore 
no  production;  and  so  the  circle  goes 
around  and  around. 
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That  is  why  we  regard  the  techni¬ 
cal  aid  program  of  the  United  Nations 
to  be  one  of  the  most  civilized  and  one 
of  the  most  far-sighted  programs  of 
that  organization.  That  is  why  we 
think  that  President  Truman’s  Point 
Four  Program  is  also  an  extremely 
wise  measure. 

We  are,  however,  certain  that  nei¬ 
ther  of  these  two  will  more  than 
touch  the  fringe  of  the  problem.  Both 
of  these  programs  concentrate  on  giv¬ 
ing  the  Asiatic  people  plans  for  de¬ 
velopment, — giving  them  advice  by 
following  which,  and  by  working  hard 
on  which,  and  by  training  a  few  people 
they  can  p)erhaps  achieve  economic  de¬ 
velopment.  Neither  of  these  will  more 
than  tinker  with  the  problem.  Our 
greatest  need  at  the  present  moment  is 
to  discover  how  we  can  very  quickly  in¬ 
stall  heavy  machinery  which  will 
break  the  vicious  circle  and  enable  us 
to  begin  to  produce  our  own  goods. 

You  will  realize  that  90  percent  of 
the  people  in  Asia  live  on  the  land. 
They  have  an  agricultural  economy, 
but  by  agricultural  economy  I  would 
not  like  you  to  think  of  your  own  agri¬ 
cultural  state.  If  you  go  through  vari¬ 
ous  lands  of  Asia  with  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  in  your  hand  and  turn  over  page 
after  page  you  will  find  around  you 
evidence,  tangible  and  visible,  of  ex¬ 
actly  what  you  find  inscribed  in  its 
pages.  Compared  to  the  industrial 
civilization  of  the  W’est,  we  have  noth¬ 
ing.  Our  possessions  can  be  measured 
in  the  same  terms,  I  think,  as  the  pos¬ 
sessions  of  the  people  in  the  Stone  Age; 
compared  to  the  beginnings  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  civilization,  our  productivity 
is  extremely  low.  That  is  the  first 
problem  we  have  before  us:  how  to 
feed  our  population;  how  to  get  them 
out  of  this  rut  of  primitive  agriculture; 
and,  last  of  all,  how  to  do  it  very 
quickly,  for,  believe  me,  we  are  in  a 
desperate  hurry. 


If  we  don’t  hurry,  with  as  much  of 
your  help  and  cooperation  as  we  can 
get,  we  ^all  become  a  burden  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  world,  and  we  would 
hate  to  do  that.  If  we  don’t  hurry,  we 
are  not  likely  to  be  able  to  make  the 
smallest  contribution  to  that  which 
we  consider  our  great  responsibility  in 
the  world  today. 

I  would,  therefore,  if  I  may  speak  as 
a  teacher  to  fellow  teachers,  request 
that  you  tell  the  younger  generation 
who  are  in  your  custody  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  whose  minds  are  under  your 
control  as  teachers,  first  of  all  about 
the  importance  of  that  continent.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  tell  them  of  the  history  of  the 
civilization  and  the  culture  of  those 
people.  Thirdly,  tell  them  of  the  plight 
in  which  they  are  finding  themselves, 
and,  fourthly,  tell  them  that  as  Ameri¬ 
cans  today,  their  duty  is  to  the  world 
as  a  whole. 

This  last  point  I  do  not  need  to 
stress,  but  I  would  merely  say  this: 
The  United  States  is  the  greatest  and 
the  mightiest  country  that  the  world 
has  ever  known.  When  you  come  to 
think  of  what  a  mighty  country  means 
amongst  other  countries,  what  a  mighty 
country  has  always  meant  amongst 
other  countries,  you  will,  in  the  last 
analysis,  find  that  in  international 
language  that  country  is  considered 
powerful  which  has  the  greater  power 
to  kill.  That  country  is  considered 
powerful  which  can  produce  enough 
machines  and  enough  manpower  to 
conquer.  Thai  the  United  States  un¬ 
doubtedly  is,  and  were  it  only  that,  I 
would  not  remind  you  of  it.  But  to 
have  that  kind  of  might  and  that  kind 
of  power  alone  is  an  outdated  idea.  On 
that  idea  we  cannot  run  an  interna¬ 
tional  society,  because  an  international 
society  is  not  a  society  of  nations 
armed  against  each  other.  It  is  much 
more  than  that. 

Today,  as  you  know,  international 
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affairs  have  begun  to  affect  the  lives  of 
individuals,  your  life  and  mine,  as  we 
sit  in  our  families  amongst  our  children. 
What  happens  in  distant  parts  of  the 
world  affects  what  we  do  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  night.  To¬ 
day,  therefore,  the  United  States, 
whose  civilization  has  been  built  up 
with  such  astuteness  and  with  such 
success,  has  a  greater  duty.  It  has  a 
duty,  not  of  purely  power  leadership  of 
the  world,  but  of  moral  leadership.  I 
stress  that  because,  although  I  come 
from  the  East,  from  a  country  whose 
name  is  only  three  years  old,  all  my 
life  I  have  partaken  of  the  civilization 
of  the  world  within  the  limits  of  my 
own  resources  and  have  learned  from 
it.  I  spent  most  of  my  life  educating 
myself  in  England  and  the  rest  of 
Europe  and  in  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  cultural  movements  in  this  coun¬ 
try. 

I  personally  believe  that  the  notion 
of  civilization  which  I,  and  millions  of 
others  like  me,  have  held  since  child¬ 
hood  is  doomed  if  the  United  States  of 
America  does  not  capture  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  modern  world.  It  has  all  the 
resources  at  its  command.  It  has  only 
to  take  one  more  step  forward.  It  has 
to  use  its  tremendous  resources  and 


the  energy  and  the  curiosity  and  the 
enterprise  of  its  people  within  the  or¬ 
bit  of  international  social  objectives. 
If  the  United  States  does  that — and  I 
have  every  hope  that  it  will  do  so — 
then  it  will  save  civilization,  which  in¬ 
cludes  even  the  humble  and  obscure 
people  like  myself.  But  if  by  some  ca¬ 
lamity  it  should  fail  to  capture  the 
moral  leadership  of  the  world,  then  the 
prospects  would  indeed  be  dark  for  all 
of  us. 

Therefore,  when  the  young  men  and 
women  of  the  coming  generation  come 
to  you,  please  put  side  by  side  with 
what  I  have  requested  you  to  put  be¬ 
fore  them,  this  very  simple  message 
from  one  unimportant  individual  from 
Asia:  that  they  belong  to  a  country 
which  has  to  be  morally  upright  in  the 
world,  which  has  to  inculcate  in  the 
minds  of  the  world  the  ideas  of  social 
economy,  the  ideals  of  justice — not 
merely  between  man  and  man,  but  be¬ 
tween  nation  and  nation — and  that  if 
its  might  is  to  be  used  for  the  greater 
glory  of  God  on  this  earth,  then  the 
Americans  must  capture  that  moral 
leadership  to  help  others  as,  indeed, 
those  others  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
must  help  themselves. 
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That  really  great  man,  Willard 
Goslin,  once  gave  a  talk  on  human  re¬ 
lations  which  he  titled,  “You  Can’t 
Grow  Petunias  by  Stomping  on 
Them.”  I  think  it  was  the  most  com¬ 
mon-sense  talk  on  this  general  topic 
that  I  ever  heard,  mainly  because  Dr. 
Goslin  stressed  over  and  over  again 
that  humans,  like  petunias,  grow  and 
flourish  when  the  climate  is  warm  and 
friendly.  Touched  off  by  Dr.  Goslin’s 
comments,  I  made  some  remarks  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  Conference 
a  year  ago  last  summer,  which  Mr. 
Rosenlof  thought  should  some  time  or 
other  be  made  to  the  members  of  the 
North  Central  .Association.  Those  re¬ 
marks  had  to  do  with  group  dynamics 
and  educational  leadership  which  are 
so  closely  related  to  human  relations. 
In  the  last  two  years  it  seems  to  me 
that  I  have  learned  a  great  deal  about 
some  of  the  things  that  the  boys  in 
group  dynamics  are  talking  about.  .And 
I  really  don’t  think  they  are  doing  the 
job  that  they  think  they  are  doing  as 
far  as  human  relations  are  concerned. 

They  are  most  concerned  with  de¬ 
vices,  it  seems  to  me,  which  many 
times  have  to  do  with  group  processes, 
or  getting  people  to  work  together.  But 
I  think  they  are  ignoring  too  much  the 
culture,  the  climate,  the  nurture  that 
must  be  behind  good  group  dynamics. 
I  think  proper  climate  and  nurture  are 
necessary  in  improving  human  rela¬ 
tions. 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  is  “Im¬ 
proving  Human  Relations”  and  I  like 
the  word  “Improve”  because  more  and 
more  we  should  talk  about  “improv- 
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ing”  rather  than  “changing.”  I  have  a 
hunch  that  one  of  the  things  that  has 
been  wrong  in  our  curriculum  programs 
has  been  that  we  have  talked  too  much 
about  change  and  not  enough  about 
improvement.  The  main  reason  that  I 
was  willing  to  take  on  an  assignment 
like  this  was  that  I  have  a  hunch,  too, 
that  the  group  that  is  here  this  morn¬ 
ing,  primarily  the  secondary  school 
principals,  is  the  group  that  can  do 
most  in  our  schools  about  improving 
human  relations.  That  is  why  I  am 
glad  to  visit  with  you  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  about  some  of  the  notions  that  I 
have  about  this  general  topic.  The 
emerging  role  of  the  secondary  princi¬ 
pal  as  the  instructional  leader  of  his 
school,  the  dean  of  his  faculty,  the  cur¬ 
riculum  expert,  the  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  and  general  administrator  places 
him  in  a  key  position  to  improve  hu¬ 
man  relations.  And,  incidentally,  in  im¬ 
proving  human  relations,  one  of  his 
first  jobs  as  the  leader  is  to  define  the 
role  of  all  the  workers  in  the  enter¬ 
prise. 

Our  Michigan  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction  has  recognized  this 
need  for  clarification  of  our  work  load 
and  has  done  an  excellent  job  of  defin¬ 
ing  the  role  of  the  principal,  the  su¬ 
perintendent  of  schools,  the  teacher, 
the  erstwhile  supervisor,  and  all  the 
other  operatives  in  a  school  system.  A 
clear  definition  of  those  divisions  of 
labor  is  doing  a  great  deal  to  give 
people  a  stake  in  the  enterprise  and  a 
feeling  of  being  part  of  a  going  concern. 

So,  to  the  secondary  school  princi¬ 
pals  especially,  I  think  it  is  awfully  im¬ 
portant  that  you  become  more  and 
more  comfietent  in  your  role  as  in- 
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structional  leaders  and  curriculum  ex¬ 
perts  in  your  respective  high  schools. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  TODAY 

It  seems  that  everyone  is  looking  for 
a  clear  cut  statement  about  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  secondary  school  today 
We  are  all  looking  for  information  to 
guide  us  in  our  roles  as  leaders  in  im¬ 
proving  instruction.  I  keep  turning 
back  to  two  or  three  sources  that  pro¬ 
vide  me  with  real  inspiration.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  Harvard  Report  which 
so  clearly  describes  the  job  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school,  and  then  pictures  the 
confused  situation  in  our  secondary 
school  curriculum  objectives.  It  de¬ 
scribes  the  plight  we  are  in  as  far  as 
vocational  education  and  general  edu¬ 
cation  are  concerned.  It  describes  the 
confusion  that  seems  to  be  all  around 
us  as  far  as  society’s  demands  on  the 
secondary  schools  are  concerned  and 
certainly  implies  much  for  improving 
human  relations. 

The  second  source  of  inspiration  is 
Henry  Steele  Commager’s  lead  edi¬ 
torial  in  Life's  issue  devoted  to  educa¬ 
tion.  In  this  editorial  he  gives  us  a  lot 
of  hope  for  the  secondary  schools,  but 
he  also  calls  to  our  attention  the  fact 
that  society  is  confused  in  the  job  that 
it  is  trying  to  assign  to  the  secondary 
schools  of  this  country.  And  he  so  well 
shows  us  that,  throughout  history,  so¬ 
ciety  has  always  given  some  definite 
jobs  for  the  secondary  school  to  do. 

I  would  like  to  review  those  jobs 
just  briefly  with  you.  The  first  job  that 
society  assigned  the  secondary  schools 
in  this  country  was  the  job  of  enlight¬ 
ening  the  citizenry  and  certainly  we 
did  a  good  job.  The  second  job  was  get¬ 
ting  some  national  unity  in  a  country 
that  was  split  into  many,  many  fac¬ 
tions.  I  want  to  read  just  a  little  from 
Commager’s  editorial. 

In  talking  about  that  second  job,  he 
said  "Schools,  like  Noah  Webster  with 


his  speller  and  the  McGuffeys  with 
their  readers,  all  these  and  scores  of 
others  created  and  popularized  that 
common  group  of  heroes  and  villains, 
that  common  store  of  people;  and  store 
of  images  and  values  of  which  national 
spirit  is  bom.  These  men  gave  to  .Amer¬ 
ica,  old  and  new,  a  people’s  common 
language  with  which  to  voice  a  people’s 
common  heritage.’’ 

And  then  he  picks  out  a  few  of  the 
common  things  that  we  mouth  as 
Americans.  “As  for  me,  give  me  liberty 
or  give  me  death.’’  “If  they  mean  to 
have  a  war,  let  it  b^in  here.”  “One 
if  by  land;  two  if  by  sea.”  “These  are 
the  times  that  try  men’s  souls.”  So 
on  and  so  on,  showing  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  secondary  school  bad  the 
job  of  unification. 

The  third  job  was  one  that  we  know 
very  well,  the  job  of  Americanization, 
pulling  together  the  great  groups  of 
peoples  that  migrated  to  this  country, 
and  the  fourth  job,  which  we  did  so 
well  in  the  secondary  schools,  was  the 
job  of  equality,  the  job  of  having  all 
the  children  and  all  the  people  taking 
the  same  courses  of  study,  the  same 
kind  of  educational  experiences,  in  the 
public  schools. 

And  now  we  just  don’t  seem  to  have 
a  job  that  we  can  put  our  fingers  on. 
Thus  we  are  in  a  state  of  confusion  as 
far  as  the  secondary  school  b  con¬ 
cerned.  Even  in  thb  state  of  confusion, 
however,  I  believe  if  we  clearly  analyze 
our  school  programs,  there  b  one  trend 
that  always  exbts.  It  b  the  great  move¬ 
ment  in  the  American  High  School 
today  toward  improving  human  rela¬ 
tions  and  I’d  like  to  devote  the  remain¬ 
der  of  my  time  to  calling  thb  trend 
directly  to  your  attention. 

IS  IMPROVING  HUMAN  RELATIONS 
OUE  JOB? 

I  base  most  of  the  things  that  I  will 
call  to  your  attention  on  my  thesb  for 
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the  job  we  are  doing  in  human  rela¬ 
tions  on  a  series  of  conversations  I 
had  with  a  visitor  in  our  schools.  He 
was  an  Englishman,  sent  over  here  to 
visit  schools  by  the  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  He  had  been  in  this  country  about 
six  months  when  he  came  to  our  school 
system.  He  had  probably  been  in 
many  of  your  schools  and,  after  visiting 
us  for  several  days,  made  some  very 
interesting  observations  about  what 
he  had  observed. 

One  day,  sitting  with  our  staff, 
somebody  in  our  group  asked  him  what 
he  thought  of  the  secondary  schools  as 
he  visited  them.  His  reply  led  me  to 
further  questions  about  his  reactions. 
He  said  frankly  that  he  was  amazed 
at  the  confusion  he  observed  as  he 
visited  secondary  schools  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Now,  mind  you,  he  had  been  six 
months  at  it,  and  he  said  that  every¬ 
where  he  went  he  found  school  adminis¬ 
trators  groping  for  the  answers  in 
secondary  school  education.  Then  he 
said  something  that  has  to  do  with  this 
topic  of  improving  human  relations. 
He  said,  “Do  you  know  that  every¬ 
where  I  visit,  however,  I  find  them 
having  a  good  go  at  the  job  of  improv¬ 
ing  human  relations.” 

In  subsequent  meetings  I  had  a 
chance  to  talk  with  him.  Just  chewing 
the  fat  over  a  luncheon  table  he  said 
to  me,  “The  amazing  thing  to  me  about 
this  interest  in  human  relations  is  that 
it  seems  to  me  in  a  society  that  prides 
itself  on  its  laissez-faire,  competitive, 
rugged  individualism  you  should  have 
more  concern  for  other  attitudes.  It 
seems  to  me  you  might  do  a  better 
job  if  you  would  train  kids  in  a  very 
highly  competitive,  rough  and  tough 
sort  of  a  high  school  to  prepare  for  the 
life  that  they  will  have  to  live  in  such 
a  society  as  yours.” 

Now  let’s  stop  right  here,  because 
I  think  this  is  the  crucial  issue.  We 


all  know  the  problems  that  we  are 
having  in  some  of  our  school  districts, 
the  splits,  the  confusion,  the  criticisms, 
and  I  say  to  you  that  most  of  the  con¬ 
fusion  and  criticism  is  coming  from  a 
dualism  that  exists  between  the  public, 
the  many,  many  parents,  and  us,  the 
professional  people  in  the  public 
schools. 

Carl  Sandburg  says,  “The  horse 
thinks  one  thing;  he  who  rides  him 
thinks  another.”  Sometimes  I  think 
that  is  our  problem — and  our  basic 
problem — these  days:  the  parents  are 
thinking  one  thing;  we  are  thinking 
another.  Many  parents  are  steeped  in 
what  have  been  our  basic  concepts  de¬ 
rived  from  the  teachings  of  many  of 
our  Nineteenth  Century  biologists  and 
sociologists;  the  law  of  the  jungle,  the 
law  of  nature,  the  law  of  conflict, 
whereas  we,  as  school  administrators, 
are  coming  more  and  more  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  human  relations  as  one 
of  our  major  endeavors.  We  are  not 
moving  ahead  too  fast,  but  I  fear 
that  we  are  not  bringing  the  parents 
along  with  us. 

I  now  want  to  list  four  or  five  of  the 
many,  many  points  that  our  English 
visitor  quickly  called  to  our  attention, 
because  I  had  not  realized  that  we 
were  giving  as  much  stress  to  human 
relations  as  we  are.  1  think  we  are  in 
it  up  to  our  hips,  and  I  don’t  think 
we  are  aware  of  that  fact.  By  taking 
just  a  few  of  the  illustrations  that  he 
used — things  that  he  had  found  in 
visiting  the  secondary  schools — I  think 
I  can  show  you  that  we  are  very  deeply 
involved  in  improving  human  relations. 
At  the  same  time,  as  we  go  along  I 
would  like  to  call  to  your  attention 
what  the  parents  think  about  these 
improvements,  and  the  conflicts  that 
result  between  the  professional  educa¬ 
tor  and  the  parents. 

Now,  these  aren’t  his  words,  but 
these  are  the  things  that  he  found  as 
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he  visited  the  secondary  schools.  The 
first  is  the  change  in  our  concept  of 
learning  and  how  kids  grow  and  de¬ 
velop. 

A  HUMAN  PSYCHOLOGY 

We  were  trained  in  the  atomistic  psy¬ 
chology  of  Thorndike;  that  is,  in  recency, 
frequency,  intensity — and  drill.  We 
broke  the  kids  up.  We  felt  that  condi¬ 
tioning,  reflex  actions,  and  all  those 
things  were  most  important  in  the 
learning  process.  Almost  universally  we 
have  changed  in  our  psychology  of 
learning  to  what  many  people  call  the 
Gestalt  idea.  We  have  changed  to  the 
notion  that  we  learn  all  over  when  we 
learn;  that  we  can’t  split  kids  up.  We 
have  changed  to  the  concept  that  learn¬ 
ing  isn’t  atomistic  at  all.  It  is  organ- 
ismic.  We  learn  all  over.  We  learn  as  a 
whole. 

I  like  to  use  the  illustration  of  the 
teacher  working  with  the  class  in 
mathematics.  In  the  faculty  or  Thorn¬ 
dike  psychology  we  think  in  terms  of 
drilling  these  youngsters.  But  the 
Gestalt  psychologists  tell  us  that  we 
may  not  be  just  conditioning  the 
youngsters  to  facts.  They  may  be 
learning  to  hate  the  teacher,  to  hate 
arithmetic.  They  may  be  learning  to 
hate  school  or  to  cheat.  They  may  be 
learning  all  kinds  of  things  at  the  same 
time  that  we  think  that  we  are  drilling 
them — conditioning  them — in  numeri¬ 
cal  skills. 

Isn’t  this  creeping  more  and  more 
into  our  thinking?  Isn’t  this  the  kind 
of  educational  psychology  that  we  are 
accepting?  It  is  a  human  f>sychology. 
It  is  taking  into  consideration  all  of 
the  human  needs.  It  is  part  of  improv¬ 
ing  human  relations. 

Let’s  look  now  at  what  the  parents 
think  about  all  this.  I  think  you  will 
agree  that  many  want  us  to  drill  them, 
make  it  tough  for  them.  They  don’t 
accept  this  notion  that  one  learns  all 
over,  and  one  of  our  basic  concepts. 


if  we  are  to  practice  the  new  kind  of 
educational  psychology,  will  have  to 
be  that  we  must  do  a  better  job  of 
interpreting  to  the  parents  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  to  the  children  we  are 
working  with. 

I  see  that  I  am  not  going  to  have 
time  to  go  into  detail  on  too  many  of 
these  points,  but  some  of  them,  it 
seems  to  me,  are  very  important.  We 
are  improving  human  relations,  but 
we  haven’t  taken  time  enough  to  make 
a  decent  interpretation  to  parents. 

A  SELF  DISCIPLINE 

This  matter  of  self-discipline  is  the 
second  one  that  our  visitor  mentioned 
in  detail.  You  know  that  for  twenty 
years  we  have  been  talking  about  self- 
discipline  as  against  external  controls 
in  our  secondary  schools.  We  have 
manifestations  of  this  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  student  governments,  student 
courts,  pupil-teacher  planning,  demo¬ 
cratic  classroom  practices,  and  a  host 
of  other  school  practices.  As  a  product 
of  the  Prussian  pattern  of  school  or¬ 
ganization  (whether  we  want  to  admit 
it  or  not)  our  secondary  school  also 
copied  the  organizational  pattern  of 
the  German  culture.  The  new  develop¬ 
ment  toward  democratic  practices  is 
a  realization  of  the  need  in  our  democ¬ 
racy  for  self-discipline. 

I  have  a  friend  in  Michigan  who 
recently  sjjent  some  time  in  Germany. 
He  tells  some  stories  of  the  newly 
democratized  German  schools.  There 
was  one  about  a  German  music  teacher 
who  worked  with  a  group  of  boys  in  a 
German  school  less  than  a  year  ago. 
There  was  some  time  left  at  the  end 
of  the  period,  and  a  boy  seated  at  the 
back  of  the  room  wanted  to  recognize 
the  American  visitor.  He  stood  and 
suggested  that  the  class  sing  a  special 
song  that  they  had  learned  and  liked 
to  sing.  My  friend  relates  that  the 
music  teacher  immediately  reacted  by 
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shouting  angrily  at  the  lad,  “Das  ist 
verboten,  continue.  Das  ist  verboten, 
continue.”  Finally  the  boy  stood  and 
said,  “It  is  forbidden  to  make  sugges¬ 
tions.” 

We  wonder  why  the  German  people 
have  accepted  leadership  without  ques¬ 
tion.  Add  to  the  authoritarian  school 
p>attern  “the-papa-is-all”  home  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  you  have  the  answer. 

Now  many  of  you  are  going  to  say, 
“Mr.  Lewis  isn’t  practical  for  we  know 
we  must  have  discipline  in  our  schools; 
and  what  is  more  our  parents  demand 
that  we  have  discipline.”  I  do  recognize 
the  need  for  order  and  authority  but 
at  the  same  time  I  want  self-discipline 
to  be  our  goal.  On  a  theoretical  level, 
no  parent  will  argue  that  the  police 
state  is  sup>erior  to  a  self-regulated 
democracy.  Our  concern  in  secondary 
schools  to  involve  our  students  more 
and  more  in  decisions  and  controls  is 
vital  if  our  democracy  is  to  work.  We 
need  to  interpret  it  to  the  parents. 

Two  of  the  major  criticisms  that 
probably  brought  the  Pasadena  thing 
to  a  head  were  charges  of  subversion 
of  parental  authority  and  the  under¬ 
mining  of  parental  influence.  Those, 
you  see,  can  come  from  not  making  a 
clear  explanation  of  what  we  mean 
when  we  say  “self-discipline.” 

COMPETITION  AND  HOME  REPORTS 

The  third  area  commented  on  by 
our  English  visitor  was  our  eternal 
seeking  for  new  kinds  of  home  reix>rts, 
new  kinds  of  motivations  other  than 
marks,  and  our  trials  in  general  report¬ 
ing  to  parents.  You  know  the  story 
about  what  we  have  done,  how  we  have 
been  seeking  to  get  away  from  marks 
purely  as  a  motivating  factor.  We  have 
tried  to  have  purf>oseful  education, 
doing  everything  we  could  to  get  some 
clues  as  to  how  we  can  break  away  from 
marks  as  penalties  and  rewards.  Not 
that  they  are  necessarily  bad,  but  we 


feel  that  perhaps  there  is  too  much 
inducement  in  the  secondary  school 
just  to  get  marks  and  not  want  to 
improve.  You  see,  that  is  part  of  this 
human  relations  thing,  measuring  the 
kid  against  himself  rather  than  against 
the  group,  getting  away  from  the 
tremendous  disapp>ointment  that  comes 
from  D’s  instead  of  A’s.  But  it  isn’t 
being  interpreted  that  way  by  parents. 
They  say  a  youngster  will  be  measured 
by  the  group  when  he  goes  out  into 
the  world.  He  is  not  always  going  to 
be  measured  against  himself.  There 
must  be  a  standard  and  in  our  desire 
to  improve  the  way  we  work  with 
youngsters  we  haven’t  done  the  job 
of  interpreting  it  properly  to  parents. 

COOPERATIVE  ORGANIZATION 

Above  everything  else,  our  visitor 
was  most  interested  in  the  cooperative 
organization  of  our  schools.  He  com¬ 
mented  that  we  had  made  most  of 
our  gains  in  human  relations  in  the 
cooperative  management  of  our  schools 
— people  working  together  to  develop 
better  ways  of  leadership.  We  are 
talking  today  about  the  principal  as 
the  leader.  We  are  talking  about  leaders 
who  work  with  a  staff.  We  are  talking 
about  the  cooperative  development  of 
(Xilicy.  In  the  classroom  this  means 
that  the  teacher  is  the  leader  of  the 
group.  We  arc  trying  to  get  more  and 
more  pupil-teacher  planning.  We  are 
trying  to  give  kids  a  stake  in  the  enter¬ 
prise  too.  It  is  good  human  relations. 

If  you  have  ever  read  Ordway 
Tead's  book.  The  Art  of  Leadership, 
you  will  understand  what  I  am  driving 
at:  leadership  as  a  function  over  and 
above  just  being  a  boss.  It  hinges  on 
the  ideals  of  our  Western  Democracy 
and  the  Christian  principle  of  the  worth 
of  the  individual.  The  right  to  differ 
is  implicit  in  it. 

You  know,  in  the  schools  of  even 
thirty  years  ago  one  didn’t  make  too 
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many  suggestions.  Teachers  taught  the 
course  of  study  that  came  from  the 
front  office.  They  were  quite  afraid  to 
differ.  Neither  did  the  student  differ 
with  the  teacher  very  much.  If  he 
wanted  a  good  mark  (or,  in  the  case  of 
the  teacher,  a  good  rating),  he  fell  into 
the  pattern.  One  didn’t  buck  the  sys¬ 
tem. 

Now  think  what  we  have  done  in 
human  relations  in  the  last  few  years 
in  accepting  this  right  to  differ;  after 
all  it  is  a  basic  American  principle. 
Thomas  Jefferson  said  it  well:  “Rebel¬ 
lion  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God.” 

This  all  ties  up  with  our  notions  of 
loyalty  and  conformity.  You  don’t 
have  to  conform  to  be  always  loyal. 
Sometime?  loyalty  means  not  conform¬ 
ing.  If  what  is  going  on  is  so  important 
to  you  as  a  teacher  in  your  own  school, 
and  the  practices  aren’t  good,  maybe 
you  are  being  more  loyal  to  yourself 
and  to  education  if  you  do  differ.  Do 
it  the  right  way,  of  course,  but  we  are 
building  again  this  basic  thing;  namely, 
that  in  a  democracy  we  must  be  willing 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

Now,  here  again,  are  parents  under¬ 
standing  what  we  are  trying  to  do? 
Many  like  to  have  strong  authority 
and  unquestioned  leadership.  “The 
kids  don’t  know,  so  you  tell  them  what 
to  do.”  Some  parents  say,  “Don’t  in¬ 
volve  them  in  these  processes  of  work¬ 
ing  together.”  There  are  too  many  that 
we  haven’t  made  our  interpretations 
to. 

Well,  there  are  many  other  things 
that  my  English  friend  picked  out  of 
the  secondary  school  pattern,  but  I 
won’t  have  time  to  go  into  all  of  them. 
.\mong  them  is  the  misunderstanding 
about  the  high  school  courses  that  we 
are  starting  about  understanding  our¬ 
selves.  In  the  Pasadena  Report  that  is 
one  of  the  things  they  were  concerned 
with.  Again,  if  we  do  not  interpret  to 
parents  we  shall  run  into  trouble. 


Inter-cultural  relations  is  another  prob¬ 
lem  area. 

The  last  one  that  I  want  to  empha¬ 
size  is  this  “warm  and  friendly  school” 
business.  The  Englishman  was  quite 
surprised  to  find  this  feeling  of  wanting 
to  get  kids  to  like  to  come  to  school. 
The  teacher  as  a  friend,  not  fighting 
the  student;  the  student,  not  fighting 
the  teacher;  the  teacher,  not  fighting 
the  principal;  and  the  principal,  not 
fighting  the  teacher.  It  is  a  push  for 
good  human  relations  and  that  is  our 
endeavor  in  most  schools — the  idea 
that  we  aren’t  rejecting  kids  but  their 
behavior,  while  still  accepting  them 
as  human  beings  and  continuing  to 
work  with  them. 

All  these  things  seemed  to  this 
foreign  visitor  very,  very  much  in  the 
forefront.  Then,  too,  the  whole  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
emotional  disturbances  in  adult  life 
come  from  things  that  happen  to  us  in 
our  school  years,  was  another.  As  you 
know,  the  medical  profession  has  recog¬ 
nized  thb  in  the  last  ten  years  in  its 
training  program.  It  is  not  spending 
so  much  time  as  previously  on  organic 
medicine.  Functional  medicine,  how 
the  emotions  disturb  the  body,  b 
being  given  attention.  Medical  practi¬ 
tioners  can  take  the  whole  machine 
apart  organically  and  put  it  back 
together  again,  but  they  don’t  know 
too  much  about  the  emotions  as  they 
affect  the  functions  of  the  machine. 
They  give  us  support  for  the  things 
we  want  to  do,  but  we  need  to  do  a 
better  job  in  interpreting  those  things 
to  the  parents.  Parents  in  many  cases 
still  say  to  the  psychologbt,  “You’re 
crazy.  You  don’t  know  what  you’re 
talking  about.”  Some  of  the  things 
that  the  psychologbts  are  talking  about 
are  good,  and  we  need  to  support  them. 

I  want  to  call  to  your  attention  the 
resemblance  between  these  things  I’ve 
been  talking  about  and  the  complaints 
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of  the  School  Development  Council  changing  the  culture  around  young 
that  were  put  to  the  Pasadena  people,  children.  Their  attitude  was  that  if 
The  first  was  the  elimination  of  scho-  we  can  just  change  the  culture  around 
lastic  competition,  the  abolition  of  these  young  children,  since  we  are  all 
grading,  the  subversion  of  parental  products  of  a  culture  we  will  have  a 
authority,  undermining  of  parental  new  generation.  They,  too,  forgot  about 
influence,  aiding  and  abetting  im-  parents  and  adults, 
morality  by  classes  dealing  with  the  Margaret  Mead  says,  that  in  addi- 
problems  of  sex  instruction.  tion  to  man  by  nature  being  malleable 

In  relation  to  this  last  complaint,  and  man  by  nature  being  flexible,  pro- 
I  would  like  to  say  in  passing  that  pressive  education  jieople  forgot  one 
it  is  my  personal  feeling  that  we  haven’t  thing:  that  man  is  also  elastic.  The 
any  business  involving  ourselves  gener-  human  personality  is  elastic  and  while 
ally  in  sex  instruction  under  present  we  may  bring  children  a  different 
conditions.  We  ought  to  be  much  more  culture  pattern  in  school,  when  we 
involved  with  parents  in  helping  them  throw  them  into  the  pattern  of  the 
with  the  problem  instead.  adult  world  elasticity  soon  operates. 

Now,  in  closing  I  would  like  to  say  The  elasticity  means  that  one  culture 
that  we  have  to  improve  our  own  pattern  simply  overcomes  the  other, 
competence  as  individuals  in  the  gener-  I  feel  that  our  job  as  leaders  is  to 
al  field  of  human  relations.  We  know  carefully  and  sanely  evaluate  all  these 
for  sure  some  things  about  the  nature  of  things  that  we  are  so  interested  in  as 
man  and  the  human  j)ersonality.  A  educators,  and  then  do  our  job  of 
lot  of  new  information  has  develop)ed  selling  them  to  the  pdeple.  I  think  it 
in  the  last  few  years  that  we  can  get  will  take  some  courage, 
and  most  of  it  is  pretty  well  accepted.  Now  finally,  I  would  like  to  make 
We  are  sure  that  man  is  malleable,  almost  a  personal  plea  that  you  all 
We  are  sure  that  man  is  flexible.  If  read  a  relatively  new  book  on  human 
you  follow  any  of  the  work  of  the  relations:  On  Being  Human,  by  Ashley 
cultural  anthropologists,  the  social  Montagu.  In  its  last  chapter,  he  says 
psychologists,  the  group  of  people  that  the  fourth  “R”  will  be  human 
characterized  by  Margaret  Mead  and  relations.  He  has  worked  with  these 
Karen  Homey,  it  almost  seems  self-  people  who  are  so  concerned  with  the 
evident  that  they  are  proving  to  us  culture  impact  on  personality.  It  is 
that  man  is  malleable.  a  revealing  book  in  stating  these  things 

Now,  the  Progressive  Education  that  I  have  so  poorly  given  you  this 
Association  group  back  in  the  twenties  morning, 
got  all  excited  about  this  business  of 
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Marriage  rates  are  booming  today. 
It  may  be  a  “cold  war,”  but  hearts 
beat  as  warm  as  ever.  Since  the  open¬ 
ing  of  hostilities  in  Korea  in  the  early 
summer  of  1950,  each  month  has 
shown  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
marriages  over  the  same  month  of  the 
previous  year. 

Cupid  carries  a  bazooka  these  days, 
it  seems.  Kiplinger  predicts  a  probable 
1,600,000  marriages  in  1951,  which 
resembles  the  prewar  1941  figure.  Such 
high  marriage  trends  tend  to  hold 
especially  for  people  still  under  twenty 
years  of  age.  The  director  of  counseling 
of  one  high  school  in  a  comfortable 
middle  class  community  reports: 

We  are  disturbed  by  the  number  of  very  young 
girls — fifteen  and  sixteen  year  olds — who  have 
been  married  or  are  anticipating  marriage.  Some 
of  our  school  leaders  have  also  been  married  this 
year — one  girl,  the  editor  of  our  school  yearbook 
to  an  older  boy  now  in  his  second  year  in  college; 
the  other,  a  very  attractive  and  popular  girl  who 
in  her  senior  year  made  the  decision  to  be  with  a 
former  student  in  our  high  school  at  least  for  the 
two  months  he  is  in  camp  in  the  West. 

Most  of  these  engagements  and  marriages  are 
to  older  boys  in  military  now  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  majority  of  marriages  among 
younger  girls  seem  to  be  esca(>es  from  unsatis¬ 
factory  home  situations.  Up  to  date  during  the 
current  school  year,  we  have  had  six  sophomore 
girls,  twelve  junior  girls,  and  eleven  senior  girls 
tell  us  they  were  leaving  school  for  marriage.  We 
also  have  several  married  girls  continuing  their 
school-work.  (Private  communication  to  the 
author.) 

Even  before  the  “cold  war”  began, 
there  was  a  tendency  for  people  to 
marry  at  younger  ages  than  formerly. 
The  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Cen¬ 
sus  reports  the  median  age  at  first 

>  The  first  of  three  addresses  on  the  topic, 
"Education  for  Improved  Family  Relations,” 
before  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  at 
Chicago,  March  39,  1951. 


marriage.  In  1890  it  was  26.1  years 
for  the  man,  and  22.0  years  for  the 
woman,  but  by  1947  it  had  dropped  to 
23.7  years  for  the  man  and  20.5  years 
for  the  woman.  Estimates  indicate  that 
for  men  under  twenty  marriages  in¬ 
creased  by  20  percent  in  1950. 

The  total  number  ever  married  has 
increased  considerably  since  the  turn 
of  the  century.  In  1890  only  63.1  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States  were  among  the  “ever 
married”  category  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  By  1949,  the 
percentage  of  the  population  ever 
married  had  risen  to  78.6  percent.  The 
indications  are  that  marriage  is  in¬ 
creasingly  popular  in  these  United 
States. 

There  is  a  baby  boom  just  ahead 
as  birth  rates  follow  the  increase  in 
marriages.  The  Federal  Security  Agen¬ 
cy  (March  13,  1951  bulletin)  reports 
that  3,699,000  babies  were  born  in 
1950.  The  prediction  is  for  close  to 
four  million  babies  in  1951,  a  record 
possibly  even  surpassing  the  all-time 
high  in  1947. 

There  was  a  14  percent  rise  in  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  last  decade  bringing  the 
total  United  States  population  to 
about  152,000,000.  A  25  percent  in¬ 
crease  is  expected  in  the  next  twenty- 
five  years,  a  challenge  in  itself  to  the 
schools  1 

Our  elementary  schools  will  be 
jammed  for  the  next  five  or  six  years, 
with  the  more  than  twenty  million 
children  of  school  age  at  the  half-cen¬ 
tury  date.  High  school  enrollments 
down  to  six  and  one-half  million  now, 
due  to  the  depression  decline  in  the 
birth  rate,  will  soar  by  1958  when  there 
will  be  more  than  26,500,000  children 
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of  high  school  age  (representing  the 
high  birth  rates  in  World  War  11). 
College  enrollments  will  continue  to 
decline  sharply  with  the  removal  of 
boys  of  college  age  for  military  service, 
the  draft,  and  the  threat  of  the  draft. 

There  has  been  a  general  tendency 
toward  marked  increases  in  marriage 
and  family  instability  as  seen  in  the 
rapid  rise  of  divorce  rates  through 
recent  decades.  Between  1900  and  1940 
when  the  population  increased  by  73 
percent,  and  marriages  increased  by 
128  percent,  divorces  increased  by 
374  percent.  Wartime  tends  to  exag¬ 
gerate  these  trends  as  we  saw  strikingly 
illustrated  in  the  marriage-divorce 
ratios  through  the  war  years  in  the 
mid-forties.  The  following  figures  were 
released  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
February  6,  1948: 

Marriages  Divorces 
1936-1940  1430,118  348,000* 

194s  1,618,331  503,000 

1946  3,300,000  630,000 

*  Yearly  average. 

Instability  increases  in  wartime.  In 
no  area  is  this  more  evident  than  in 
marriage  and  family  life.  War  is  tough 
on  families.  There  are  many  home- 
front  casualties  that  must  be  recog¬ 
nized,  predicted  and  planned  for  if  we 
as  a  nation  are  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  our  times. 

War  tends  to  increase  the  problems 
and  hasten  the  cataclysmic  changes 
already  taking  place  in  our  complex 
culture  in  numerous  areas  affecting 
our  families  but  outlined  here. 

Trends  Thai  Increase  in  Wartime 

i)  Hasty  marriages  (week-end  leaves,  furlough 
weddings,  gang-plank  marriages) 

3)  Marriage  at  earlier  ages  (the  teen-age  mar¬ 
riage  is  the  riskiest  of  all) 

3)  People  on  the  move  (mass  migrations  to 
cities,  to  the  coasts,  to  industry,  to  camps) 

4)  Couples  separated  as  men  go  into  service, 
women  into  war-work 

5)  Women  more  independent,  with  employ¬ 


ment  easier,  money  freer,  responsibilities 
increased 

6)  Crowding  and  shortages  in  city-living, 
doubling-up,  shortages  in  consumer  goods 

7)  More  babies  deprived,  and  instable  as 
birth  rates  increase  with  parents  unsettled 

8)  Teen-agers  more  excited  and  instable  (fac¬ 
ing  questions  of  service,  jobs,  school, 
morals,  along  with  basic  questions  of  “Who 
am  I?”  “What  is  life?”) 

In  times  like  these  stability  of  mar¬ 
riage  and  family  life  is  more  important 
than  ever.  The  men  and  boys  who 
must  leave  home  more  than  ever  need 
a  stable  home  base  with  someonb  to 
fight  for,  to  work  for,  and  to  come  back 
to  when  at  last  they  may.  More  than 
ever  our  children  need  the  security  of 
a  sound  and  stable  home  life  that  is 
so  essential  for  their  growth  into  ma¬ 
ture,  socially  sensitive,  healthy  per¬ 
sonalities,  capable  of  making  a  con¬ 
structive  contribution  to  a  needy 
world.  Fully  as  significant,  our  homes 
hold  whatever  key  there  is  to  brother¬ 
hood,  to  democracy,  and  to  lasting 
peace  as  they  provide  the  laboratory 
experiences  for  creative  living  within 
the  fabric  of  everyday  living  for  their 
members. 

WHAT  WILL  STABILIZE  MARRIAGE 
AND  STRENGTHEN  FAMILIES 
TODAY? 

Schools  face  a  peculiar  challenge  in 
providing  family-life  education  at  every 
level.  Functional  teaching  starts  with 
the  needs,  interest,  and  readiness  of 
the  students  and  teachers  at  whatever 
grade  or  age.  Recent  research  in  ado¬ 
lescent  development  indicates  clearly 
that  the  questions  of  high  school  youth 
tend  to  center  in  such  basic  consider¬ 
ations  as  these: 

Who  am  I?  Am  I  normal?  What  is  the  matter 
with  me?  What  do  I  do?  on  a  date?  with  my 
parents?  with  people  generally?  How  do  I  under¬ 
stand  my  feelings?  am  I  in  love?  how  do  I  know? 
What  does  it  mean  to  be  a  boy?  a  girl?  a  man?  a 
woman? 
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Schools  that  provide  opportunities 
for  students  to  develop  insights  into 
human  behavior,  i>ersonal  develop¬ 
ment,  interpersonal  relationships,  and 
the  processes  of  family  living  that  lead 
up  to  marriage,  tell  an  encouraging 
story  of  student  response  and  increased 
stability,  both  at  the  time  and  in  future 
personal  and  family  adjustments. 

With  marriages  increasingly  at 
younger  and  younger  ages,  secondary 
schools  face  an  urgent  challenge  of 
adequate  preparation  for  marriage  and 
family  life  of  their  students.  This  today 
is  seen  as  far  more  than  the  narrow 
type  of  “sex  education”  so  under¬ 
standably  criticized.  High  school  youth 
themselves  set  a  healthy  pace  when 
they  indicate  universal  interest  in 
such  questions  as  “How  do  I  know 
when  I  am  in  love?”  “Who  is  for  me?” 
“When  am  I  ready  for  marriage?” 
“How  do  you  make  sure  ahead  of 
time  that  your  marriage  will  work?” 

Personal  questions  and  problems 
yield  best  to  adequate  counseling  under 
the  guidance  of  adequately  prepared 
and  accessible  counselors.  General 
interpretation  of  scientific  findings 
stimulates  group  discussion  and  clarifies 
the  understandings  students  crave 
for  themselves,  their  loved  ones,  their 
families,  and  their  times. 

Materials  for  family-life  education 
at  the  secondary  level  are  appearing 


in  encouraging  quantity  and  quality. 
The  National  Committee  on  Ekiucation 
for  Marriage  and  Family  Living  in 
the  Schools  has  assembled  a  Teachers 
Kit  covering  some  forty  pieces  of 
material,  including  announcements  of 
the  more  usable  types  of  books,  p>am- 
phlets,  films,  and  modem  teaching  aids. 
This  is  available  through  the  National 
Council  on  Family  Relations,  1136 
East  59th  Street,  Chicago  37,  Illinois, 
as  a  service  project  for  beginning  teach¬ 
ers  in  family  relations.  Teaching  meth¬ 
ods  are  demonstrated,  discussed,  and 
evaluated  annually  at  the  National 
Conference  of  the  National  Council 
to  be  held  next  to  the  last  week  in 
August,  1951,  at  College  Camp,  Wis¬ 
consin.  (The  program  is  available 
through  the  Chicago  office  of  the 
National  Council  on  Family  Relations, 
and  appears  also  in  Marriage  and 
Family  Living,  the  official  journal.) 

When  family  life  changes  as  rapidly 
as  it  does  in  this  midcentury  era; 
when  the  majority  of  youth  are  already 
marriage-conscious  at  high  school  age, 
and  will  marry  soon  out  of  school;  and 
when  war  adds  its  toll  of  divorce  and 
family  instability  at  the  very  time 
when  we  as  a  {>eople  need  stable  homes 
more  than  ever,  oiir  schools  face  a 
challenge  as  never  before  to  educate 
for  marriage  and  family  living. 
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E.  W.  Stubbs 

Proviso  Township  High  School,  Maywood,  Illinois 


In  considering  the  problems  inherent 
in  family-life  education  it  is  well  first 
to  identify  some  underlying  concepts 
which  are  basic  to  this  area  of  learning. 

1.  Families,  as  our  basic  institution, 
set  the  tone  of  society.  If  they  are 
well  ordered,  well  instructed,  and  well 
governed,  they  are  the  springs  which 
feed  the  streams  of  national  greatness 
and  prosperity,  of  civic  order  and  of 
public  and  private  happiness. 

2.  The  transition  young  people  un¬ 
dergo  from  adolescence  to  adulthood 
is  both  hectic  and  confusing.  It  may 
also  be  a  period  of  frustration  to  youth. 
Much  of  this  is  probably  the  result 
of  the  extremely  complex  develop¬ 
mental  tasks  young  people  face  then. 
Of  these  the  ones  most  directly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  family  living  area  are: 

a.  Accepting  the  facts  of  one’s 
physique  and  learning  the  appro¬ 
priate  r61e  of  masculinity  or 
femininity. 

b.  Developing  desirable  new  rela¬ 
tionships  with  age-mates  of  both 
sexes. 

c.  Achieving  emotional  independ¬ 
ence  from  parents  and  other 
adults,  as  well  as  accepting  or 
appraising  their  families  in  an 
intelligent  manner. 

d.  Desiring  and  achieving  for  them¬ 
selves  social  behavior  of  a  respon¬ 
sible  type. 

e.  Preparing  in  the  best  possible 
manner  for  their  own  marriages 
and  family  life. 

f.  Building  conscious  values  which 
are  in  harmony  with  the  scientific 

■  The  second  of  three  addresses  on  this  theme 
before  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 
at  Chicago,  March  39,  1951. 


world  picture,  therefore  can  be 
adhered  to. 

3.  We  must  realize  that  young  people 
will  receive  sex  education  somehow. 
Either  they  will  receive  it  correctly 
or  they  will  pick  it  up  incorrectly.  They 
also,  say  what  we  will,  are  preparing 
themselves  for  marriage  somehow.  If 
no  provision  is  made  for  their  getting 
a  sound  scientific  foundation,  they 
will  turn  to  the  movies,  radio  crooners, 
or  fiction  writers  for  what  is  offered, 
which  too  frequently  is  misleading  if 
not  actually  vicious. 

4.  It  is  the  birthright  of  every  Ameri¬ 
can  boy  and  girl  to  look  forward  to  a 
happy  marriage  and  stable  family  life. 
While  it  may  be  true  that  some  pre¬ 
fer  to  remain  unmarried,  each  one  who 
seeks  happiness  in  marriage  is  entitled 
to  all  of  the  help  he  may  require  to 
reach  that  goal. 

5.  Good  schools  do  not  just  happen. 
They  are  the  result  of  careful  planning 
and  constant  improvement.  Modern 
schools  have  a  multitude  of  tasks  to 
perform.  In  a  frontier  society  the  school 
was  but  a  supplement  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  in  the  education  of  youth.  Now  the 
school  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
primary  responsibility  for  educating 
our  children.  We  may  deplore  this 
trend  but  the  responsibility  cannot  be 
ignored.  Both  youth  and  their  parents 
look  to  the  schools  to  help  young  people 
meet  the  problems  of  living,  thus  indi¬ 
cating  education  for  life-adjustment. 

It  is  possible  to  extend  these  princi¬ 
ples  into  four  aspects  of  family-life 
education,  examining  the  four  ques¬ 
tions:  what  to  teach,  when  to  teach 
it,  how  to  teach  it,  and  how  to  adminis¬ 
ter  the  program. 
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The  major  issue  of  what  should  be 
taught  depends  upon  the  goals  to  be 
reached.  If  the  contentions  developed 
above  are  valid,  family-life  education 
encompasses  three  broad  areas  of 
life-adjustment  education. 

1.  The  first  of  these  is  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  personal  adjustment  and  self- 
realization.  This  involves  an  effective 
interaction  within  the  student’s  own 
family  for  it  is  well  documented  that 
the  degree  of  harmonious  adjustment 
to  one’s  own  family  has  a  direct  bearing 
on  one’s  concepts  toward  marriage 
and  family  life.  The  person  whose 
relationships  within  his  own  family 
have  been  happy  is  likely  to  be  willing 
to  work  toward  making  his  own  mar¬ 
riage  successful.  From  the  view  of 
self-realization  it  is  necessary  (i)  that 
young  people  grow  in  the  direction  of 
emancipation  from  parents,  and  (2) 
that  they  develop  those  skills  which 
tend  to  make  the  family  relationship 
acceptable  to  all  members.  This  is 
genuinely  “growing  into  maturity.” 

2.  Maturity  is  also  necessary  in 
inter-personal  relationships.  More 
specifically  this  relates  to  inter-sex 
relationships  with  age  mates  and  direct 
preparation  for  marriage  itself.  Persons 
need  to  learn  that  human  associations 
offer  the  most  enduring  types  of  satis¬ 
factions  and  happiness.  They  must 
believe  in  them  so  strongly  that  they 
are  willing  to  strive  to  achieve  this 
happiness  in  successful  marriage.  This 
willingness  develops  from  effectively 
practicing  appropriate  skills  in  their 
relationships  with  other  persons. 

Popularly  we  are  plagued  with  an 
over-romanticized  attitude  toward 
love,  courtship,  and  marriage  which  is 
not  consistent  with  actuality.  Young 
people — and  some  older  ones  as  well — 
can  profit  materially  from  a  scientifi¬ 
cally  intelligent  viewpoint  toward  these 
practices.  Some  of  the  work  of  our 
movies,  plays,  and  novels  needs  to  be 
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overcome  in  this  regard. 

Many  people  expect  the  impossible 
of  marriage.  An  enduring  marriage  can 
provide  satisfactions  of  the  highest 
personal  type,  but  it  also  exacts  some 
fundamental  disciplines.  The  values 
of  emotional  security  and  interdepend¬ 
ence,  rather  than  the  ecstatic-rainbow- 
hued-life-in-a-rose-covered-cottage  con¬ 
cept,  need  to  be  emphasized  as  the 
genuinely  essential  elements  of  a  satis¬ 
fying  marriage.  Definitely  persons 
looking  forward  to  marriage  should  be 
developing  the  skills  of  courtship  and 
mate  selection.  To  do  this  adequately 
implies  that  they  be  aware  of  and  able 
both  before  and  during  marriage  to 
make  appropriate  use  of  those  practices 
which  tend  to  insure  a  happy,  successful 
marriage. 

Since  children  occupy  an  important 
place  in  family  living,  some  insight 
into  parenthood,  child  care  and  child 
training  seems  to  be  indicated.  If  the 
goal  of  family  life  education  is  continual 
improvement  in  family  effectiveness 
this  area  cannot  be  neglected.  Our 
society  of  tomorrow  depends  upon  the 
children  of  today. 

3.  There  appears  to  be  need  for 
desirable  kinds  of  sex  education.  Five 
such  types  seem  indicated:  (i)  young 
people  need  to  have  an  enlightened 
understanding  of  their  own  sex  nature 
and  (2)  a  mature,  responsible  attitude 
toward  their  sexual  functioning  on  their 
own  developmental  level.  Further,  as 
p>ersons  approach  the  status  of  marriage 
it  is  desirable  that  (3)  they  see  sex  as 
a  part  of  a  total  personality  adjust¬ 
ment  and  (4)  thereby  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  the  place  of  sex  in  marriage 
relationships.  (5)  From  the  point  of 
view  of  personal  effectiveness  and  social 
mores  the  development  of  tenable 
standards  and  moral  attitudes  toward 
the  entire  question  of  sex  seems  neces¬ 
sary. 

The  question  of  when  to  teach  these 
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types  of  things  is  basically  a  question  of 
practicality.  Certainly  it  is  axiomatic 
that  help  along  these  indicated  lines 
must  be  available  when  the  need  is 
present.  The  tasks  of  youth  in  develop¬ 
ing  from  infancy  into  adulthood  are 
not  confined  to  the  secondary  school 
years.  A  continuous  unified  educational 
program  pointed  in  the  direction  of 
effective  family  living  appears  to  be 
necessary.  The  organization  of  such  a 
program  is  much  easier  when  the  total 
educational  system  from  nursery  or 
kindergarten  to  adult  educational  prac¬ 
tices  is  under  the  control  of  one  ad¬ 
ministration,  since  in  some  areas  of 
family  living  help  is  needed  in  the  very 
early  years,  and  in  some  in  the  relative¬ 
ly  later  years. 

The  t)rpe  of  instruction  usually  en¬ 
compassed  in  the  term  “sex  education” 
can  well  be  included  throughout  the 
pre-school,  elementary,  and  high  school 
years.  The  actual  content  in  any  grade 
level  would  have  to  be  determined  by 
the  maturity  and  maturation  levels  of 
the  students  involved.  However,  since 
growth  is  a  continuing  process,  the 
understanding  of  physiological  changes 
should  not  be  neglected  at  any  stage 
of  development. 

In  the  later  elementary  grades, 
junior  high  school  years,  and  early 
senior  high  school  years  the  emphasis 
may  well  include  increased  attention 
to  such  topics  as  getting  along  effective¬ 
ly  with  one’s  family,  developing  a 
healthy  personality,  growing  into  emo¬ 
tional  maturity,  and  achieving  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  the  changing  relationships 
toward  other  persons,  both  age-mates 
and  adults.  By  the  nature  of  these 
kinds  of  endeavor  there  can  well  be 
much  personal  guidance,  especially 
from  the  twin  approaches  of  mental 
hygiene  and  personal  efl5ciency. 

In  the  senior  high  school  years,  the 
activities  of  boys  and  girls  change 
rather  materially,  demanding  addi¬ 


tional  kinds  of  help.  Furthermore  their 
increased  maturation  level  makes  pos¬ 
sible  more  conceptual  understanding  of 
themselves.  It  may  well  be  the  time 
for  instruction  of  such  fields  as  (i) 
the  psychology  of  adolescence,  (2)  the 
appropriate  understanding  of  and  skill 
in  the  inter-personal  processes  of  dat¬ 
ing,  love,  courtship,  and  mate-selection, 
(3)  moral  standards  appropriate  both 
in  pre-marriage  and  post-marriage 
states,  (4)  the  intelligent  appraisal  and 
appreciation  of  the  students*  own 
families  and  those  which  they  antici¬ 
pate  for  themselves,  (5)  previews  of  the 
prevailing  and  recurring  problems 
found  in  marriages  with  suggested 
methods  of  dealing  with  them  and,  (6) 
desirable  attitudes  in  men-women  rela¬ 
tionships  both  on  the  level  of  general 
social  interaction  and  the  more  per¬ 
sonal  one  of  marriage.  Certainly  by  the 
time  the  student  reaches  the  later 
years  of  his  high  school  course  he  should 
be  making  definite  progress  toward 
emancipation  from  his  family’s  pro¬ 
tectiveness,  emotional  acceptance  of 
his  family  as  it  is,  and  direction  of  his 
own  behavior  in  accordance  with  these 
two  goals.  Furthermore,  since  it  is  true 
that  more  than  75  percent  of  our  popu¬ 
lation  terminates  its  formal  education 
at  or  before  high  school  graduation  an 
introduction  to  the  questions  involved 
in  parenthood,  child  care,  and  child 
training  appear  to  be  in  order  on  the 
high  school  level. 

In  those  communities  where  there 
are  effective  adult  programs,  help  in 
parenthood  problems  may  be  post¬ 
poned  until  more  nearly  the  time  it 
would  be  practically  needed.  Desirable 
adult  programs  for  a  community  also 
would  include  family  service  agencies. 
There  should  also  be  adult  classes  in 
family-adjustment  problems  and  in  the 
changing  rdles  developing  in  families 
because  of  changing  conditions,  as 
for  example  the  diverse  rfiles  of  wife, 
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mother,  mother-in-law,  and  grand¬ 
mother.  In  many  instances  the  same 
woman  must  play  all  of  these  rdles 
successively  and  in  some  circumstances 
must  play  them  simultaneously. 

It  would  be  temerity  to  suggest  a 
particular  method  of  teaching.  Prac¬ 
tical  educators  know  that  methods 
must  be  constantly  adapted  to  the 
learners,  the  materials,  the  goals,  and 
the  physical  equipment  for  instruction. 
Good  teaching  everywhere  makes  the 
fullest  use  of  all  of  the  factors  of  learn¬ 
ing. 

For  the  school  and  teacher  wishing 
to  develop  such  instruction  as  that 
herein  outlined,  we  can  say  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  blaze  a  completely 
new  trail.  There  have  been  many  en¬ 
couraging  experiments  in  the  field, 
especially  on  the  high  school  level.^  In 
them  there  has  appeared  no  single  set 
pattern  that  appears  to  be  best  in  every 
situation. 

Fortunately  also  there  is  developing 
a  body  of  useful  materials  for  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  form  of  textbooks,  pamph¬ 
lets,  films,  film-strips,  and  the  like.* 

Certain  it  is  that  the  guiding  prin¬ 
ciples  of  learning  in  the  family-life 
area  impose  at  least  four  requirements 
on  the  school: 

1.  There  must  be  intelligent  under¬ 
standing  of  the  facts  underlying  prob¬ 
lems  in  personal  effectiveness  in  inter¬ 
personal  relationships. 

2.  There  must  be  provision  for  help 
adequate  to  enable  the  student  to 
solve  his  own  personal  problems  with 
greater  skill. 

3.  There  must  be  opportunity  for 
and  assistance  in  the  forming  or  chang¬ 
ing  pf  attitudes  so  as  to  be  consistent 

>  Lester  A.  Kirkendall,  Sex  EducatioH  as 
Human  Relations.  New  York:  Inor  Publishing 
Co.,  1950.  Pp.  xvi+351. 

*  The  National  Council  on  Family  Relations 
(Chicago,  Illinois)  has  a  Teachers  Kit  that  con¬ 
tains  some  helpful  ideas  and  leads  to  these 
materials. 
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with  the  needs  of  the  pierson  in  his 
social  relationships. 

4.  There  must  be  emphasis  on  the 
techniques  and  skills  involved  in  arriv¬ 
ing  at  conclusions  based  on  reflective 
thinking  about  complex  real-life  situa¬ 
tions,  as  for  example,  the  parent-child 
relationships  found  in  child  rearing,  or 
the  question  of  family  size  as  related  to 
personal  status  and  societal  implica¬ 
tion. 

By  the  implicit  nature  of  this  type  of 
learning,  it  is  clear  that  many  of  the 
end-products  are  caught  rather  than 
taught.  This  implies  a  particular  skill 
in  teaching  and  a  kind  of  teacher  the 
student  desires  to  emulate.  In  many  of 
our  public  schools  where  the  teaching 
staff  is  characteristically  middle-class, 
and  the  school  clientele  prevailingly 
upp>er-class  or  lower-class,  it  may  be 
exceedingly  difficult  for  a  teacher  to 
engender  this  desire  on  the  part  of  his 
students. 

In  considering  the  problems  of  ad¬ 
ministering  such  a  program  it  is  evident 
that  the  total  educational  facilities 
available  must  be  surveyed.  However, 
since  many  of  these  areas  of  need  are 
especially  acute  during  the  days  of 
adolescence,  it  frequently  is  true  that 
leadership  in  developing  such  instruc¬ 
tion  falls  to  the  secondary  schools  with 
subsequent  extension  into  both  the 
lower  schools  and  adult  education. 

There  are,  however,  particular  issues 
which  specifically  affect  the  high  school 
because  of  its  type  or  organization. 
Some  of  these  are  especially  related  to 
the  total  curriculum  organization  and 
some  more  definitely  connected  with 
instruction  specifically  in  the  family- 
life  area.  As  in  the  case  in  every  true 
issue  there  are  no  categorical  answers 
to  these  questions  but  there  is  develop¬ 
ing  a  body  of  both  experimental  and 
empirical  evidence  to  suggest  appro¬ 
priate  methods  to  pursue. 

The  major  problems  respecting  the 
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entire  curriculum  can  be  organized 
around  the  following  issues; 

1.  What  is  the  best  organizational 
pattern  to  follow?  Should  the  practice 
be 

a.  New  units  in  the  existing  school 
subjects? 

b.  New  separate  courses,  and  if  so, 
shall  they  be  directed  toward  sub¬ 
ject-matter  mastery  or  personal 
adjustment  improvement? 

c.  A  specific  section  in  the  core  or 
common  learnings  program? 

d.  A  series  of  concomitant  learnings 
developed  through  reference  to 
family  life  situations  in  existing 
school  subjects  without  develop¬ 
ing  specific  units? 

2.  Specifically  in  high  schools  how 
can  such  instruction  be  included  con¬ 
sistent  with  pupil  load  requirements 
and  at  the  same  time  reach  the  numbers 
of  students  who  should  be  reached? 

3.  Should  the  practice  be  to  seek 
accreditation  and  to  incorporate  such 
education  into  a  specific  school  subject; 
and  if  so,  in  what  grades  is  it  desirable? 
In  case  the  materials  for  a  grade  level 
appear  inadequate  for  a  full  semester  of 
work  will  fractional  credits  be  honored 
toward  graduation? 

4.  Are  the  best  interests  of  the  type 
of  program  served  by  making  the  in¬ 
struction  elective  or  prescribed? 

5.  Will  the  community  approve  this 
type  of  instruction?  Educators  as  a 
group  have  probably  been  too  pessi¬ 
mistic  on  this  question.  Where  there  is 
doubt,  a  good  public  relations  program 
will  assist  in  getting  started. 

The  answers  to  these  questions  will 
necessarily  vary  with  the  general  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  school,  the  policies 


and  practices  of  the  school,  the  pur¬ 
poses  to  be  served,  and  the  teaching 
staff  available  to  carry  out  the  educa¬ 
tional  program. 

Other  problems  are  more  directly 
concerned  with  specific  family-life 
classes.  Some  of  these  pertinent  issues 
are: 

1.  Should  such  education  be  given  in 
segregated  classes  or  will  the  stituation 
be  varied? 

2.  Should  tests  and  examinations  be 
required  in  classes  specifically  pointed 
toward  wholesome  attitudes  and  per¬ 
sonal-adjustment  problems,  when  in 
practice  the  utilizing  of  such  devices 
has  a  tendency  to  place  subject-matter 
mastery,  defined  in  terms  of  “The  book 
says,”  as  the  primary  objective? 

3.  What  can  be  done  to  bridge  the 
instructional  gap  between  characteris¬ 
tically  middle-class  teachers’  points  of 
view  and  those  of  non-middle-class 
students? 

4.  Where  can  the  teachers  be  found 
and  how  shall  they  be  trained? 

5.  How  can  the  time  necessary  for 
consultation  and  counseling  with  in¬ 
dividual  students  be  arranged  in  the 
already  crowded  school  day? 

Alert  administrators  have  been  faced 
with  equally  diflficult  questions  in  the 
past  and  generally  have  found  workable 
plans.  Since  this  area  is  one  of  recent 
origin,  the  patterns  of  development 
have  not  yet  crystallized.  Still  the 
school  system  that  earnestly  seeks  a 
way  to  put  into  practice  functional 
education  pointing  to  effective  family- 
life  adjustment  will  find  ways  of  achiev¬ 
ing  its  objective.  It  may  be  opportune 
to  restate  the  principle  that  whatever 
is  educationally  sound  must  be  made 
administratively  possible. 


HOW  SHALL  WE  PREPARE  TEACHERS  FOR  PARTICIPATION 
IN  FAMILY  LIFE  EDUCATION?* 

B.  F.  TnaioNS 

University  of  Illinois,  Urhana,  Illinois 


The  curriculum  of  the  modern  college 
and  secondary  school  is  already  crowd¬ 
ed  to  such  an  extent  and  presents  so 
many  problems  of  coordination  that  it 
is  not  surprising  to  find  administrators 
of  educational  systems  somewhat  resis¬ 
tant  to  the  inclusion  of  still  other  new 
subject-matter.  Family-life  education, 
nevertheless,  has  a  great  deal  to  com¬ 
mend  it  to  the  educational  administra¬ 
tor.  It  is  a  subject-matter  area  in  which 
the  school  community  is  vitally  in¬ 
terested.  Some  months  ago  when  I  was 
interviewing  President  E.  W.  Jacobsen, 
of  Los  Angeles  City  College,  he  re¬ 
marked  that  members  of  community 
groups  and  civic  organizations  are 
beginning  to  ask  embarrassing  ques¬ 
tions  of  school  men  in  the  face  of  the 
widespread  prevalence  of  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency  and  family  disorganization. 
“What  are  you  fellows  doing  to  pro¬ 
mote  better  family  life  and  to  stem  this 
tide  of  demoralization  in  our  communi¬ 
ties?”  seems  to  be  their  questioning 
attitude  of  school  men.  Jacobsen  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  pre¬ 
pared  the  Nineteenth  Yearbook  of  the 
American  Association  of  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators,  Education  for  Family  Life, 
and  has  good  background  for  his  re¬ 
marks,  evidently. 

Not  only  does  family-life  education 
constitute  a  strong  tie  with  the  com¬ 
munity  for  the  school  but  it  also  pro¬ 
vides  a  vitalizing  force  in  the  school 
personnel  itself.  Some  subjects  that  our 
schools  have  taught  in  the  past  have 
been  vague  and  remote  from  the  in¬ 
terests  of  students  and  sometimes  of 
teachers  as  well.  But  this  cannot  be  said 

‘  The  third  of  three  addresses  on  this  theme 
before  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 
at  Chicago,  March  29,  1951. 


of  the  living,  throbbing  areas  of  family- 
life  education.  Educators  have  in  such 
subject-matter  the  opportunity  to 
breathe  new  life  into  the  school  cur¬ 
riculum. 

Family-life  education  is  already  well 
established  in  the  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  of  the  country,  something  like 
half  of  them  showing  courses  in  this 
specific  field  according  to  a  recent  sur¬ 
vey  by  Henry  Bowman,  of  Stephens 
College,  Missouri.  The  subject  also  has 
a  fair  beginning  in  the  secondary 
schools,  a  few  high  schools,  such  as  in 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma;  Phoenix,  Arizona 
and  in  Highland  Park,  Michigan;  hav¬ 
ing  offered  such  courses  for  a  dozen 
years  or  more.  Some  school  systems, 
as  in  Asheville,  North  Carolina  and 
San  Diego,  Long  Beach  and  Los 
Angeles,  California,  have  line  adminis¬ 
trative  officers  known  as  Coordinators 
of  Family  Life  Education,  who  bring 
together  and  attempt  to  coordinate 
and  give  consistency  to  all  the  curricu¬ 
lar  offerings  of  the  school  system  in  the 
field  of  family-living  education.  This 
plan  has  much  to  commend  it.  Family 
life  is  much  more  likely  to  be  regarded 
with  the  dignity  and  importance  it 
deserves  when  the  entire  school  per¬ 
sonnel  is  sensitized  to  its  values  than 
when  all  the  responsibility  is  concen¬ 
trated  in  one  or  a  few  teachers  of  specif¬ 
ic  courses  in  family  living. 

Although  important  steps  have  been 
taken  in  recent  years  by  colleges  and 
universities  to  help  teachers  prepare 
themselves  for  teaching  family-living 
subjects,  there  is  still  a  shortage  of 
teachers  who  are  well  prepared  in  this 
area.  Since  this  is  something  of  a  bottle¬ 
neck  in  the  development  of  family-life 
education,  I  should  like  to  speak  of  the 
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qualifications  and  preparation  of 
family-life  teachers.  While  most  of  the 
qualifications  of  a  good  family-living 
teacher  are  also  appropriate  for  teachers 
of  any  other  subject,  it  is  especially 
important  that  the  teachers  in  a  new 
movement  be  well  qualified.  Because 
of  the  nature  of  the  teacher’s  relation¬ 
ship  with  students  in  family-living 
subjects,  it  is  also  more  imperative 
that  the  teacher  have  certain  qualities 
in  his  personality  and  it  is  equally 
impK)rtant  that  his  educational  back¬ 
ground  be  rich  in  his  specific  field.  I 
shall  discuss  the  preparation  of  teachers 
under  three  headings:  personal  quali¬ 
fications,  in-service  education,  and  pre¬ 
service  education. 

PERSONAL  QUALIFICATIONS 

As  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
teacher  as  a  person  which  seem  of  im¬ 
perative  importance  for  teaching 
family-living  I  shall  speak  of  three 
qualities.  While  these  are  valuable  in 
the  personality  equipment  of  any 
teacher  they  are  indispensable  to  good 
teaching  in  family-living.  Interest  in 
human  beings  for  their  own  sakes  as 
I>ersons  should  take  first  place  in  such 
personal  qualifications.  This  human 
interest  will  make  it  relatively  easy  for 
the  teacher  to  have  a  vital  personal 
concern  for  the  students  who  discuss 
the  family  situations  common  to  them 
and  will  facilitate  his  visits  into  the 
homes  of  students  to  provide  a  better 
understanding  of  the  home  and  family 
foundations  of  personality  building  for 
students  and  parents.  Evaluation  of 
persons  as  important  in  themselves  will 
aid  in  developing  cooperative  parent- 
teacher  relationships  for  attaching  on 
a  common  home-and-school  front  the 
problems  of  family  and  school  adjust¬ 
ment.  Such  human  interest  involves 
tolerance  of  students  from  different 
home  and  family  backgrounds  without 
belittling  them  for  conditions  which 


they  cannot  prevent.  One  of  the  valu¬ 
able  cautions  brought  out  in  the  Kinsey 
report.  Sexual  Beavior  of  the  Human 
Male,  refers  to  the  frustrations  of 
children  from  the  less-privileged  class 
of  our  society  by  teachers  predominant¬ 
ly  drawn  from  the  middle  class,  in¬ 
terest  in  human  beings  implies  a  rather 
cheerful  willingness  to  go  the  second 
mile  to  encourage  and  help  one  under 
the  responsibility  of  his  protection  and 
guidance.  It  means  putting  the  person 
above  subject-matter  outlines  and/or 
favorite  methods  of  teaching. 

An  old  newspaper  drawing  by  a 
French  cartoonist  in  an  early  ];>eriod  of 
unrest  in  that  country  of  much  turmoil 
hangs  on  the  walls  of  the  corridor  in 
the  famous  Huntington  Library  at 
Pasadena  which  shows  the  danger  of 
losing  sight  of  the  human  values  in 
science  and  discovery,  and  incidentally 
in  educational  procedure.  An  astrono¬ 
mer  is  pictured  beside  his  telescope 
gleefully  gesticulating  to  a  passerby 
and  saying  he  had  just  discovered  a 
comet  that  would  strike  and  destroy 
the  earth  in  forty-five  days.  He  was  so 
overjoyed  with  the  success  of  his  new 
instrument  in  making  the  discovery  of 
the  comet  that  he  could  not  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  what  would  happen  to 
human  beings.  Teachers  with  human 
values  in  mind  consider  techniques  and 
methods  of  instruction  as  secondary. 
Their  supreme  purpose  is  to  get  through 
to  the  person  and  make  the  contact 
that  will  effect  the  developmental 
process  of  learning  and  growth  by 
whatever  means  will  be  effective.  Sub¬ 
ject-matter  and  methods  are  merely 
incidentals  to  facilitate  growth  of  the 
student-person. 

Interest  in  students  for  their  own 
sakes  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  begets 
confidence  and  calls  for  confidence  and 
loyalty  in  return.  These  are  essential 
to  a  good  student-teacher  relationship. 

Growth  potential  is  a  second  quality 
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essential  to  the  teacher  of  family  living. 
The  field  is  still  new  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  both  teaching  and  scientific 
knowledge  and  much  is  yet  to  be 
learned  by  all  of  us.  The  teacher  with  a 
“growing  edge”  to  his  personality  and 
a  growth  potential  for  development 
has  more  promise  for  keeping  up  with 
the  developing  field  of  family-life  edu¬ 
cation.  Growth  implies  openminded¬ 
ness,  flexibility,  adaptability.  Growth 
takes  place  from  within.  In  this  sense 
teachers  cannot  be  “prepared”  by 
others,  including  the  best  institutions 
of  learning.  Motivations  for  growth 
and  development  must  come  from  them¬ 
selves. 

A  third  essential  in  the  personal 
qualification  of  the  family-living 
teacher  is  that  he  be  reasonably  well 
oriented  to  life  in  general.  A  fairly 
cheerful  acceptance  of  one’s  own  sex 
rdle,  of  one’s  family  rflle,  and  of  one’s 
societal  rdle  is  necessary  to  a  reason¬ 
ably  good  adjustment  to  life  in  general. 
Experience — work,  travel,  teaching — 
that  provides  contacts  with  people 
and  a  basis  for  learning  and  growth 
adds  to  one’s  desirable  orientation  to 
life.  In  Dr.  Rachel  Dunaway  Cox’s 
Counselors  and  Their  Work  the  author 
finds  that  those  counselors  with  broad 
experience  in  teaching,  travel,  business, 
and  vocational  work  were  most  suc¬ 
cessful  in  guiding  youth.  While  mar¬ 
riage  and  family-life  experience  will 
usually  beget  more  confidence  in  youth¬ 
ful  students,  marriage  in  itself  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  regarded  as  a  qualifying  necessity 
for  secondary  school  teachers.  The 
attitude  toward  marriage  is  more  im¬ 
portant  in  the  teacher  than  the  mere 
fact  of  marriage  in  itself.  Burgess  and 
Cottrell  in  their  Predicting  Success  or 
Failure  in  Marriage  found  that  desire 
for  children  was  more  conducive  to 
happiness  in  marriage  than  was  the 
fact  of  having  children.  This  relation¬ 
ship  would  seem  to  hold  for  a  desirable 
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attitude  toward  marriage  in  comparison 
with  the  fact  of  marriage.  Age  of  the 
teacher  would  seem  to  be  important 
only  as  the  teacher  would  be  too  young 
to  be  regarded  as  mature  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  or  too  old  to  be  in  touch  with 
their  problems  and  needs. 

The  problem  of  determining  these 
personal  qualifications  of  potential 
candidates  for  positions  in  family-life 
education  is  admittedly  not  an  easy 
one.  The  selection  of  exp>erienced 
teachers  already  in  the  educational 
system  whose  relationship  with  stu¬ 
dents  and  fellow  faculty  members  has 
been  observed  and  is  known  has  its 
advantages  in  this  respect.  If  new  per¬ 
sonnel  is  chosen  for  this  work,  academic 
records  alone  would  hardly  be  a  reliable 
basis  for  selection.  Besides  the  usual 
letters  of  recommendation  by  reliable 
persons  who  know  the  candidate  well 
in  a  variety  of  situations,  some  social- 
relations  observations  might  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  bases  for  selection.  The 
British  have  given  receptions  and  social 
parties  to  which  candidates  were  in¬ 
vited  when  being  considered  for  posi¬ 
tions  in  their  Marriage  Guidance 
Centers.  Their  poise  and  interrelation¬ 
ships  with  the  members  of  the  group 
would  then  be  taken  into  account  in 
rating  the  candidates  for  positions. 
Some  such  plan  might  work  well  as  a 
supplementary  basis  for  selection  of 
family-living  teachers  in  our  educa¬ 
tional  programs. 

IN-SERVICE  EDUCATION 

Many  of  the  schools  and  colleges 
now  giving  courses  in  family  living 
employ  teachers  who  graduated  from 
their  college  work  before  family-living 
courses,  as  such,  were  being  offered  in 
any  extensive  measure  by  institutions 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers.  Such 
preparation  of  a  sp>ecialized  nature  as 
these  teachers  have  received,  there¬ 
fore,  has  of  necessity  been  during  their 
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service  period  as  teachers.  In-service 
education  has  a  number  of  advantages, 
as  well  as  a  few  disadvantages.  Teachers 
are  available  for  the  family-living  pro¬ 
gram  much  earlier  when  they  can  be 
drawn  immediately,  or  after  short 
initial  preparation,  from  the  existing 
staff.  Interest  in  family-life  subjects, 
teaching  ability,  smoothness  of  rap¬ 
port  with  students  and  staff  members 
on  the  part  of  the  “potential”  family¬ 
living  teacher  are  already  known  to 
administrators  or  are  easily  observable 
as  a  basis  for  determining  suitability. 
It  is  sometimes  a  disadvantage  to 
choose  the  in-service  approach  because 
the  inclusion  of  training  for  family-life 
instruction  merely  adds  to  an  already- 
full  teaching  load.  Then,  too,  because 
of  being  rather  fully  occupied  in  teach¬ 
ing,  the  teacher  on  the  job  finds  it 
difficult  to  secure  a  broad  and  thorough 
grounding  in  family-life  education  sub¬ 
jects. 

The  in-service  method  of  preparation 
usually  means  that  a  teacher  in  some 
one  of  the  older,  more  traditional  sub¬ 
ject  fields  who  is  motivated  in  the 
family-life  direction  and  who  has  the 
personal  qualifications  appropriate  to 
family-life  teaching  is  drawn  into  that 
field.  Her  traditional  teaching  subject, 
such  as  home  economics,  health  educa¬ 
tion,  biology,  social  studies,  English, 
or  consumer  education,  has  usually 
had  a  small  unit  which  is  easily  related 
to  family  living.  This  small  unit  may 
become  increasingly  larger  and  ulti¬ 
mately  expand  into  a  full  semester 
course  in  family  life.  Such  is  the  history 
of  many  of  the  family-living  courses 
now  offered  in  secondary  schools  and 
colleges.  Teachers  of  family-living  have 
also  been  drawn  from  the  ranks  of 
guidance  workers  and  high-school 
deans. 

Methods  of  supplementing  the 
family-living  teacher’s  traditional 
knowledge  are  fairly  well  known  to 


school  administrators.  They  include 
summer  school  courses,  extension 
courses,  workshops,  institutes  on  family 
living,  interaction  with  family-life 
groups,  and  attendance  at  community, 
local,  and  national  conferences  on 
family-life  education.  One  of  the  best 
approaches  is  to  be  an  assistant  to  a 
master  teacher  in  family-life  education 
in  which  the  assistant-in-preparation 
does  actual  teaching  and  guidance  with 
sympathetic  sup)ervision  by  the  more 
experienced  person.  Any  adequate 
preparation  for  family-life  teaching 
embraces  contact  with  the  actual 
teaching  process  and  the  guidance 
relationship  with  family-living  situa¬ 
tions.  Successful  teaching  in  any  field 
involves  constant  criticism  and  revision 
of  one’s  procedures  so  that  in-service 
education  becomes  a  continuous  proc¬ 
ess  as  long  as  a  teacher  is  intellectu¬ 
ally  and  professionally  alive.  Teachers 
can  be  “experienced”  through  proved 
dependability  and  increasing  adapt¬ 
ability. 

PRE-SERVICE  EDUCATION 

Increasing  thought  is  being  given  to 
programs  of  pre-service  education  of 
teachers  for  family-life  education.  Ad¬ 
equate  pre-service  education  saves 
time  and  effort  of  the  teacher  and 
moves  early  and  directly  toward  the 
goal  of  family-life  teaching.  Some  cost¬ 
ly  mistakes  in  experience  are  also 
frequently  avoided  in  this  way.  The 
cost  of  learning  exclusively  by  experi¬ 
ence  is  well  illustrated  by  the  case  of 
the  young  would-be  oculist  who  asked 
an  old,  experienced,  and  successful 
practitioner  if  it  were  necessary  for  the 
young  man  to  attend  medical  college 
inasmuch  as  the  older  man  had  not 
done  so.  The  latter  admitted  he  had 
made  a  success  but  advised  the  young 
man  to  go  to  college  as  “it  had  cost  a 
bushel  of  eyes”  for  him  to  learn.  Yet  it 
is  necessary  for  well-prepared  teachers 
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to  have  had  some  exjierience  with 
actual  family  situations.  It  can  be 
secured  by  practice  teaching,  counsel¬ 
ing  students,  planning  and  participat¬ 
ing  in  P.T.A.  meetings,  or  even  by 
baby-sitting  as  “field  work”  in  family- 
life  education.  Some  supervised  family- 
life  participation  should  be  a  required 
part  of  the  preparation  of  all  family-life 
education  teachers. 

Adequate  pre-service  preparation  for 
family-life  education  includes  a  good 
foundation  of  general  education  in 
biology,  sociology,  psychology,  home 
economics,  physical  education,  history, 
economics,  and  still  others  according 
to  the  student-teacher’s  inclination  and 
free  hours.  In  addition,  these  general 
courses  will  be  pointed  up  by  such  spe¬ 
cialized  courses  as  the  family,  consumer 
economics,  adolescent  psychology,  child 
development,  home  management, 
marriage  and  the  family,  psychology 
of  personal  adjustment,  home  archi¬ 
tecture,  principles  of  guidance  and 
counseling,  human  reproduction  or 
sex  education  (if  not  included  in  biol¬ 
ogy,  and  the  like  to  make  up  a  major 
and/or  minor  according  to  the  pref¬ 
erence  of  the  teacher-to-be.  The  sub¬ 
jects  just  mentioned  were  named  as 
those  most  helpful  in  preparation  for 
teaching  family  living  by  a  research 
study  group  of  eighty-one  teachers  of 
family  life  in  the  secondary  schools  of 
twelve  states.  Professional  courses  on 
teaching  and  educational  method  must 
be  included  either  at  the  undergrad¬ 
uate  or  graduate  level,  or  both.  These 
will  include  not  only  the  usual  profes¬ 
sional  courses  required  by  colleges  of 
education  but  will  comprehend  such 
specialized  courses  as  methods  and 
problems  in  family-life  education,  ele¬ 
mentary  psychiatry,  and  marriage  and 
family  counseling  practice.  The  last 
two  seem  essential,  not  only  for  the 
teacher  to  be  able  to  give  guidance  in 
some  of  the  simpler  family  problem 
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situations  that  will  never  go  anyway 
to  more  expert  professional  counsellors, 
but  also  that  the  teacher  may  possess 
the  information  necessary  for  identify¬ 
ing  cases  that  need  to  be  referred  for 
treatment  to  the  more  expertly  trained 
professionals. 

The  preparation  of  the  teacher  is  of 
crucial  importance  to  the  success  of  the 
educational  program.  Administrators 
are  important,  but  they  only  build 
the  railway  up  to  the  gold  mine:  the 
teacher  does  the  mining.  The  intellec¬ 
tual  and  p>ersonality  growth  of  the 
young  persons  for  whom  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  exists  depends  upon  the 
ability  of  the  teacher  effectively  to  get 
through  the  intellectual  and  emotional 
obstacles  our  age  has  interposed  be¬ 
tween  teacher  and  student.  Let  us  hold 
the  teacher  and  his  task  in  the  esteem 
they  deserve  and  not  stint  the  back¬ 
ground  preparation  necessary  to  do  a 
good  job. 

Our  society  has  done  better  educa¬ 
tionally  for  the  other  units  of  social 
organization  than  it  has  for  the  simple 
but  fundamental  unit — the  family. 
For  the  state,  our  large  universities 
have  colleges  of  law  and  departments 
of  political  science;  for  business  and 
industry,  colleges  of  commerce;  for 
the  school,  colleges  of  education;  and 
for  the  church,  seminaries  and  colleges 
of  religion.  But  on  what  campus  is 
there  a  “college  of  the  family”?  More 
recently  a  few  courses  emerged  here 
and  there  on  the  subject  of  family  life, 
with  now  a  few  institutions,  such  as. 
Teachers  College  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  Ohio  State  University,  Catholic 
University  of  America,  and  Florida 
State  College,  offering  work  leading  to 
advanced  degrees  in  family-life  educa¬ 
tion.  We  are  making  progress  but  the 
family  organization  is  still  woefully 
neglected  and  we  are  reaping  the  fruits 
of  this  neglect  in  demoralized  youth 
and  disorganized  family  life. 
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In  the  fact  of  our  social  neglect  of 
the  family,  thinking  people  recognize 
the  family  as  basic  to  all  our  other 
social  institutions.  James  Thurber,  of 
the  old  New  Yorker,  some  years  ago 
gave  a  telling  picture  of  this  depend¬ 
ence  of  society  on  the  family  organiza¬ 
tion  in  his  tabloidette,  The  Last  Flower. 
In  this  little  volume  mankind  is  pic¬ 
tured  as  warring  and  fighting  the  entire 
world  into  complete  destruction  and 
desolation.  Men  are  afraid  of  each 
other  and  live  in  caves  and  holes  in  the 
ground  like  rabbits.  The  earth  is  a 
waste  of  ashes  and  rubble.  Only  one 
last  little  flower  remains.  A  young 
woman  who  ventures  to  walk  out  over 
the  desolate  waste  discovers  it  and 
admires  its  beauty.  She  beckons  to  a 


passing  young  man  and  he  comes  to 
behold  the  beauty  of  the  flower  with 
her.  They  touch  hands  and  love 
springs  up.  They  marry  and  establish 
a  home  and  family.  This  gives  impetus 
to  others  to  provide  materials  for  the 
building  and  furnishing  of  their  home. 
Others  take  courage  and  establish 
homes  and  the  wheels  of  industry  begin 
to  turn  and  eventually  move  back 
toward  normality.  Thus  at  the  base  of 
this  recovery  of  civilization  family-life 
provides  the  impetus. 

May  we  hope  the  time  is  not  too 
far  away  when  this  humble  institution 
so  basic  to  our  civilized  existence  will 
have  more  champions,  guides,  and 
defenders  in  the  educational  program 
that  must  build  for  the  future! 
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Scrutiny  of  general  legislative  enact¬ 
ments  pertaining  to  the  public  junior 
college  in  the  several  states  of  the  Union 
reveals  they  have  followed  no  systemat¬ 
ic  pattern  of  development.  Legal 
action  in  states  contained  in  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  is  no  exception  with 
respect  to  the  public  junior  college. 
Some  states  have  no  general  legisla¬ 
tion  of  this  type.  Of  thirty  states  in 
the  nation  having  public  junior  colleges 
controlled  and  governed  by  a  political 
subdivision  less  than  the  state,  only 
twenty-six  have  general  legislative 
provisions  pertaining  to  public  junior 
colleges.  Some  of  the  twenty-six  states 
having  general  legislation  of  this  kind 
have  but  few  provisions  in  many  areas 
of  legislation  or  none  at  all.  This  gen¬ 
eral  condition  is  evidenced  among  the 
states  included  in  the  area  comprising 
the  North  Central  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

Each  state  has  met  or  failed  to  meet 
the  demands  for  public  junior  colleges 
by  haphazardly  groping  for  legal  pro¬ 
visions  of  a  desirable  nature.  It  has 
been  deemed  desirable  to  take  an  ac¬ 
counting  of  legal  progress  to  date  and 
to  utilize  the  accumulated  exp)erience 
obtained  during  the  two  decades  next 
preceding  1951  for  incorp>oiation  into 
future  planning.  Such  action  should 
largely  reduce  the  necessity  for  con¬ 
tinued  groping  for  desirable  legislative 
provisions  on  a  trial  and  error  basis, 
and  it  would  seem  to  give  direction  and 
continuity  to  future  courses  of  action. 
A  study  to  ascertain  the  value  or  de- 

>  Although  this  is  an  independent  study,  it 
applies  so  pertinently  to  the  Association's  inter¬ 
est  in  the  junior  college  as  to  merit  publication 
in  The  Quarterly. — Editor. 


sirability  of  existing  general  legislation 
pertaining  to  the  public  junior  college 
in  each  state  would  seem  to  serve  not 
only  to  stimulate  action  in  a  state  where 
a  need  may  evidence  itself,  but  it 
would  also  serve  as  a  guide  for  states 
having  little  or  no  general  legislation 
for  the  propagation  of  the  institution. 
It  is  not  held  that  legislative  provisions 
in  each  state  pertaining  to  the  public 
junior  college  should  be  identical,  for 
the  converse  is  true.  It  is  thought, 
however,  that  certain  legislative  pro¬ 
visions  may  be  generally  desirable  and 
conducive  to  institutional  growth  in 
serving  the  needs  of  the  community 
regardless  of  the  locale.  Likewise,  it  is 
believed  that  certain  types  of  legisla¬ 
tive  provisions  may  generally  pperate 
as  a  detriment  to  the  public  junior 
college  in  any  location  with  its  varying 
and  unique  needs. 

Before  valid  recommendations  could 
be  made  regarding  future  action  for 
general  legislative  enactment  concern¬ 
ing  public  junior  colleges,  it  seemed  im- 
p>erative  that  the  existing  items  of 
general  legislation  relating  thereto 
should  be  analyzed  and  their  desirabil¬ 
ity  ascertained.  Desirability  of  general 
legislative  provisions  might  well  be 
profitably  determined  on  the  basis  of 
current  opinion  and  recent  experience. 

Information  concerning  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  existing  legal  provisions  in 
each  state  included  in  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  pertaining  to  the  public 
junior  college  and  the  location  of  areas 
where  needed  legal  attention  exists 
have  been  provided  in  a  recent  nation¬ 
wide  study.  The  writer,  aided  by  many 
state  departments  of  education,  ed¬ 
ucational  leaders,  and  administrators 
of  public  junior  colleges,  together  with 
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the  cooperation  of  the  Research  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  American  Association  of 
Junior  Colleges,  has  provided  a  recom¬ 
mended  guide  for  legal  action.' 

THE  INVESTIGATION 

The  statutes  of  every  state  were 
examined  and  the  general  legislative 
provisions  pertaining  to  the  public 
junior  college  were  analyzed  and  clas¬ 
sified  into  sixteen  major  categories.  The 
general  legislative  provisions,  classified 
undei"  the  several  categories,  were  pre¬ 
sented  in  questionnaire  form  to  all 
public  junior  college  administrators  and 
to  a  jury  of  selected  educational  ex¬ 
perts.  Each  prospective  respondent  was 
asked  to  rate  each  item  of  legislation 
in  terms  of  its  desirability  as  a  legisla¬ 
tive  enactment  concerning  public  junior 
colleges  according  to  one  of  five  de¬ 
scriptive  phrases;  namely, — necessary 
or  essential,  important  but  not  essen¬ 
tial,  contributes  little,  of  no  value,  and 
detrimental.  Each  descriptive  phrase 
was  carefully  defined  to  decrease  the 
possibility  of  more  than  one  interpre¬ 
tation  of  each  by  the  respondent.  A 
return  of  slightly  more  than  65  percent 
was  realized  from  the  public  junior 
college  administrators,  and  a  return  of 
80  percent  was  obtained  from  a  selected 
jury  of  leading  educational  authorities 
interested  in  or  working  with  the  public 
junior  college. 

States  comprising  the  North  Central 
Association  contain  44  percent  of  all 
public  junior  colleges  operating  under 
general  legislative  provisions.  This  is 
much  the  largest  percentage  of  those 
institutions  contained  in  a  regional 
accrediting  association  area.  Returns 
from  70  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
public  junior  colleges  operating  under 
general  legislative  provisons  in  this 

•  R.  J.  Young,  “Junior  College  Prospects  and 
a  Guide  for  Its  Legal  Propagation,”  Junior 
College  Journal,  XXI  (April,  1951),  444-$2. 


area  were  realized.  Replies  to  the  study 
were  obtained  from  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  junior  colleges  in  each  state  of 
the  North  Central  Association  except¬ 
ing  Oklahoma.  One  may  well  conclude 
that  much  general  interest  was  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  study  in  an  area  con¬ 
taining  the  greatest  number  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions.  It  is  because  of  the  com¬ 
mendable  attitude  and  professional  in¬ 
terest  exemplified  by  educators  in  the 
Association  area  that  further  attention 
is  given  here  to  specific  application  of 
the  findings  to  general  legislative  pro¬ 
visions  found  in  the  statutes  of  those 
states  pertaining  to  the  public  junior 
college. 

A  numerical  value,  derived  from  a 
weighted  rating  scale  recommended 
by  the  respondents  to  the  study,  was 
assigned  each  descriptive  phrase.  The 
mean  weighted  rating  concerning  each 
of  the  137  items  on  the  questionnaire 
was  obtained  for  administrators  and 
for  educational  authorities  responding. 
Each  state’s  school  laws  were  again 
analyzed  for  general  legislative  pro¬ 
visions  pertaining  to  public  junior 
colleges.  Each  provision  found  was 
given  a  rating  corresponding  to  the 
mean  evaluation  obtained  for  adminis¬ 
trators  and  educational  authorities  to 
a  like  item  on  the  questionnaire.  Mean 
evaluations  in  terms  of  the  criteria 
evaluated  by  administrators  and  ed¬ 
ucational  experts  were  obtained  for 
each  state’s  total  number  of  general 
legislative  provisions  with  which  the 
study  was  concerned  and  for  such  legis¬ 
lation  in  each  area  or  phase  of  legisla¬ 
tion.  Provisions  receiving  mean  ratings 
of  2.6  to  3.0  were  thought  to  have  been 
rated  “necessary  or  essential’’  and  those 
with  mean  ratings  of  1.6  to  2.5  inclusive 
were  thought  to  have  indicated  that 
provisions  were  rated  as  “important 
but  not  essential.’’  Provisions  receiving 
mean  ratings  of  0.6  to  1.5  inclusive 
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were  classified  as  having  been  rated  as 
“contributes  little,”  and  ratings  of 
—0.4  to  0.5  signified  the  item  was  of 
“no  value.”  Mean  ratings  of  less  than 
—  0.5  were  felt  to  be  definitely  “detri¬ 
mental.” 

LEGISLATIVE  NEEDS  IN  THE  NORTH 
CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION 

Eight  of  the  twenty  states  formerly 
contained  in  the  North  Central  Asso- 


(4)  and  (s)  are  not  to  be  interpreted  as 
indicating  only  the  desirability  of 
legislative  provisions  in  the  statutes  of 
those  states  in  the  several  areas  or 
categories  studied.  The  mean  ratings 
for  all  states  have  been  obtained  by  a 
summation  of  the  mean  ratings  for  all 
provisions  in  each  area  of  legislation 
and  divided  by  the  total  number  of 
states  in  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  mean  weighted  rating  for  all 


Table  I 

Presence  of  Legislative  Provisions  and  Mean  Weighted  Ratings 


Area,  Phase,  or  Category 

Number  of 
States 

All  States  in 

North  Cen. 

Assn. 

Only  States  with 
Legis.  Prov. 
in  N.C.A. 

With 

With¬ 

out 

Admin. 

Experts 

Admin. 

Experts 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(s) 

(6) 

(7) 

Requirements  for  Establishment. . . 

9 

3 

1.9 

1.6 

3.6 

3.1 

Procedure  for  Dist.  Formation . 

la 

0 

3.6 

3.6 

3.6 

3.6 

Dist.  Formation . 

3 

9 

0.6 

0.6 

2.4 

2.3 

Organization  and  Discontinuance. . 
Technical  Points  Concerning  Elec- 

4 

8 

0.9 

0.9 

3.6 

2.S 

tions  and  Petitions . 

9 

3 

a. a 

a. a 

2.9 

2-5 

Bldg,  and  Equip . 

a 

10 

0-3 

o.a 

1-7 

I-S 

Gov’t.,  Control  and  Supervision.. . 

II 

1 

1.8 

2-3 

3.1 

2.S 

Inspection  and  Accreditation . 

4 

8 

0.9 

0.8 

2.5 

2.3 

Finance  (State  Aid) . 

4 

8 

0.9 

0.9 

2.7 

3.6 

Finance  (County  and  Dist.  Tax) . . 

8 

4 

1.4 

*•3 

3.3 

3.0 

Finance  (Tuition  and  Fees) . 

10 

3 

1-3 

0.8 

1.6 

I.O 

Other  Finance . 

8 

4 

1.6 

1.7 

2-3 

2-5 

Curriculum . 

10 

3 

1.3 

1.3 

1.4 

I-S 

Admission  and  Graduation . 

5 

7 

I.O 

0.7 

2.3 

1.6 

Faculty . 

II 

1 

a.o 

1.7 

3.3 

1.9 

*  Categories  of  Miscellaneous  and  Transportation  Finance  have  been  consolidated  under  the  head¬ 
ing  of  Other  Finance,  hence  15  rather  than  16  categories. 


elation  [Wyoming  formally  withdrew 
in  March,  1951.  Ed.]  have  no  general 
legislative  provisions  pertaining  to  the 
public  junior  college,  and  twelve  do 
have.  Table  I  indicates  the  number  of 
states  having  provisions  in  each  area  or 
phase  of  legislation.  The  mean  weighted 
ratings  for  all  states  in  the  North 
Central  Association  found  in  columns 


states  represents  a  relative  index  of 
both  quality  and  number  of  provisions 
in  each  of  the  areas.  Such  an  index  may 
be  utilized  to  discover  areas  of  legisla¬ 
tion  where  attention  may  be  advanta¬ 
geously  given  to  the  enactment  of  ad¬ 
ditional  provisions  or  the  critical  ex¬ 
amination  of  present  ones. 

The  mean  weighted  ratings  in 
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columns  (6)  and  (7)  for  only  states  in 
the  North  Central  Association  having 
legislation  of  a  type  with  which  the 
study  is  concerned  indicate  the  value 
or  desirability  of  existing  provisions 
relating  to  various  areas  of  legislation. 

Data  shown  in  Table  I  reveal  that, 
in  general,  legal  attention  has  not  been 
given  through  legislative  enactment  to 
provisions  pertaining  to  district  for¬ 
mation,  organization  and  discontinu¬ 
ance,  inspection  and  accreditation, 
state  aid  and  county  taxation  for  junior 
college  purposes,  or  admission  and  grad¬ 
uation.  The  states  having  legislative 
provisions  pertaining  to  these  areas  of 
concern  have  been  judged  to  have  items 
that  are  “necessary  and  essential”  or 
“important  but  not  essential.”  One 
could  conclude  that  the  provisions  that 
do  exist  in  a  few  states  pertaining  to 
these  general  areas  or  phases  of  legisla¬ 
tion  are  of  a  desirable  nature  according 
to  the  educational  authorities  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  participating  in  the  study. 

Further  examination  of  Table  I 
reveals  that  general  legislative  enact¬ 
ment  has  been  concerned  but  little 
with  provisions  relative  to  buildings 
and  equipment,  the  curriculum,  and 
tuition.  Only  a  few  states  of  the  North 
Central  Association  for  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  have  existing  pro¬ 
visions  concerning  those  areas  of  legis¬ 
lation.  Existing  items  of  legislation  in 
those  areas  have  been  judged  to  be  of 
less  general  value  than  may  be  desir¬ 
able.  States  having  such  provisions 
might  profitably  examine  them  and 
question  their  desirability,  giving  cog¬ 
nizance  to  any  unique  local  conditions. 
Existing  legal  provisions  p>ertaining  to 
curriculum  and  tuition  in  some  states 
have  actually  been  judged  as  generally 
detrimental. 

Close  agreement  is  evidenced  be¬ 
tween  the  consensus  of  public  junior 
college  administrators  and  educational 


experts  regarding  the  desirability  of 
existing  legislative  provisions  for  each 
of  the  states  contained  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  Close  agreement  is  found  also 
concerning  the  areas  of  legislation 
where  more  attention  may  well  be 
given  to  providing  future  enactment 
as  a  legal  basis  for  the  continued  growth 
and  development  of  the  public  junior 
college  in  states  of  the  North  Central 
Association. 

The  only  discrepancy  of  note  between 
the  results  of  administrators’  and  ex¬ 
perts’  consensus  is  manifested  regard¬ 
ing  provisions  relating  to  tuition.  The 
consensus  for  both  groups  exhibits  a 
general  negatory  attitude  toward  en¬ 
actments  authorizing  or  requiring  tui¬ 
tion  or  fees  of  persons  enrolled  in  day¬ 
time,  evening,  extension,  or  Saturday 
classes.  Administrators,  more  than 
exjjerts,  were  inclined  to  favor  pro¬ 
visions  requiring  tuition  and  fees  of 
persons  enrolled.  The  discrepancy  fur¬ 
ther  emphasizes  the  need  for  educators 
and  legislators  to  give  more  legal  at¬ 
tention  to  legislative  enactment  in  the 
area  of  finance  for  the  public  junior 
college. 

From  the  above  analysis,  it  seems  the 
most  imperative  needs  for  legal  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  North  Central  Association 
are  exhibited  in  areas  of  legislation  con¬ 
cerning  tuition,  curriculum,  and  build¬ 
ings  and  grounds.  The  following  sug¬ 
gestions  may  well  serve  as  a  guide  for 
further  general  legislative  enactment 
pertaining  to  those  areas  of  need. 

RECOMMENDED  GUIDE  FOR  AREAS 
OF  GREATEST  NEED 

Tuition  and  fees. — The  answers  to 
questions  of  tuition  and  fees  depend  on 
the  total  financial  picture  in  the  schools 
of  a  given  state.  One  thing  is  evident: 
namely,  that  public  junior  colleges 
should  be  tuition  free  or  as  nearly  so 
as  possible,  and  no  items  of  legislation 
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which  would  authorize  or  require  tui¬ 
tion  are  thought  to  be  desirable.  No 
tuition  should  be  charged  except  to 
other  districts  for  cost  of  educating 
their  pupils,  for  the  local  district  should 
not  carry  the  financial  load  for  adja¬ 
cent  and  contiguous  districts. 

Close  agreement  of  opinion  is  found 
among  both  administrators  and  educa¬ 
tional  experts  with  respect  to  two  types 
of  legislative  enactments  p>ertaining  to 
tuition  and  fees.  Both  groups  concur 
that  in  enacting  legislation  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  or  essential  to  have  a  stipulation 
authorizing  any  type  of  high  school, 
school,  or  county  to  pay  tuition  of 
students  living  in  the  district  or  county 
who  attend  a  junior  college  outside  the 
district  or  county  if  such  county  or 
district  maintains  no  junior  college  or 
junior  college  courses.  Another  type  of 
enactment  stating  that  school  districts 
not  included  in  an  area  maintaining  a 
junior  college  should  have  power  to 
pay  tuition  in  whole  or  in  part  for 
regular  students  attending  college  else¬ 
where  is  thought  to  be  less  desirable 
to  a  slight  degree  than  the  former.  In 
operation,  the  latter  type  of  enact¬ 
ment  might  be  construed  to  mean  tui¬ 
tion  in  part  only.  It  might  also  allow 
tuition  for  regular  students  attending 
any  four-year  college  and  is  not  as 
definite  as  the  former  item. 

The  variance  of  opinion  concerning 
other  items  of  legislation  relating  to 
tuition  and  fees  is  of  considerable  mag¬ 
nitude,  but  it  is  generally  similar  for 
the  administrators  and  educational  ex¬ 
perts  who  expressed  their  opinions. 
Although  administrators  have  tended 
to  rate  items  higher  than  experts  con¬ 
cerning  requirements  of  tuition  from 
the  individual,  members  of  both  groups 
believe  that  a  law  requiring  tuition  of 
all  students  is  generally  detrimental  or 
of  no  value. 

Even  though  it  is  thought  to  be 


generally  undesirable  to  enact  legisla¬ 
tion  requiring  or  authorizing  individual 
tuition  fees,  if  such  items  are  deemed 
necessary  in  a  given  state,  some  types 
of  legislation  are  a  bit  more  desirable 
than  others.  A  stipulation  that  tuition 
may  be  charged  is  thought  to  be  a  more 
desirable  type  than  one  authorizing 
tuition  not  to  exceed  a  specified  limit. 
An  item  of  legislation  authorizing  but 
not  requiring  tuition  for  persons  at¬ 
tending  evening,  extension,  or  Saturday 
classes  is  more  desirable  than  one 
requiring  tuition  of  persons  enrolled 
in  the  classes.  Tuition  authorized  for 
the  maintenance  of  adult  classes  should 
not  exceed  the  estimated  cost  to  the 
district  per  student  for  maintaining 
the  class,  and  it  is  important  but  not 
essential  that  a  specification  be  written 
into  law  to  effect  this  action.  If  the 
specification  is  absent,  efforts  to  satiate 
adult  educational  needs  may  be  severe¬ 
ly  curtailed.  Abnormally  high  tuition 
fees  exceeding  the  actual  cost  of  the 
course  might  be  charged  in  the  attempt 
to  secure  some  needed  revenue  for  other 
purposes.  If  fees  are  charged  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  the  governing  body  of  any 
district  authorized  to  establish  a  junior 
college  should  be  authorized  by  law  to 
fix  and  collect  them. 

Legislation  should  require  persons 
not  residing  within  a  district  main¬ 
taining  a  junior  college  to  be  charged  a 
tuition  fee  higher  than  that  requested 
of  residents,  if  the  individual  is  to  be 
charged  tuition.  An  enactment  allowing 
the  admittance  of  persons  not  residing 
within  such  a  district  subject  to  the 
same  fees  as  are  those  persons  residing 
within  the  district  is  deemed  to  be  of 
little  value. 

Curriculum. — There  seems  to  be  little 
variance  of  opinion  concerning  the 
most  desirable  type  of  legislative  en¬ 
actment  pertaining  to  curricular  course 
offerings.  A  stipulation  should  provide 
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that  the  course  of  study  should  be 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils 
in  the  13th  and  14th  grades  and  may 
include  courses  of  instruction  which 
will  prepare  for  admission  to  the  upper 
division  of  a  higher  institution  of  learn¬ 
ing.  A  provision  of  this  nature  is 
thought  to  be  necessary  or  essential. 
Items  of  legislation  specifying  that  a 
general,  technical,  semi-professional 
and/or  vocational  or  terminal  curricu¬ 
lum  may  be  offered  in  addition  to  an 
academic  curriculum,  or  assigning  au¬ 
thority  for  prescribing  the  course  of 
study  to  the  board  of  education  are 
thought  to  be  somewhat  less  desirable 
than  the  former  one.  Either  of  the 
latter  two  provisions,  however,  are 
necessary  or  important  if  the  former 
type  of  provision  does  not  exist. 

Several  types  of  general  legislative 
provisions  which  are  definitely  detri¬ 
mental  or  of  no  value  may  be  enacted 
to  provide  for  the  course  of  study  of¬ 
fered.  Probably  the  most  undesirable 
typ>e  of  enactment  is  one  specifying 
course  offerings.  Stipulations  that  all 
junior-college  courses  should  be  of  col¬ 
lege  grade  or  that  additional  branches 
beyond  the  high  school  to  be  taught 
should  be  determined  by  the  voters  at 
an  election  are  detrimental  or  of  no 
value.  Although  considerable  variance 
of  opinion  was  noted  concerning  the 
desirability  of  two  other  types  of  items, 
both  are  generally  thought  to  be  of  no 
value  or  to  contribute  little.  One  item 
would  assign  authority  for  prescribing 
the  course  of  study  to  the  state  board 
and/or  superintendent  of  public  in¬ 
struction.  The  other  would  stipulate 
that  the  course  of  study  should  be  ap¬ 
proximately  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
first  and  second  years  of  an  accredited 
four-year  college. 

There  is  close  agreement  that  a  legal 
stipulation  aulhoriting  the  institutions 
of  higher  learning  in  the  state  to  accept 


grades  and  credits  earned  in  legally 
authorized  junior  colleges  within  the 
same  state  is  necessary  or  essential. 
A  consensus,  but  with  much  variance 
of  opinion,  was  found  to  indicate  that 
compulsion  resulting  from  an  item  of 
legislation  requiring  the  grades  and 
credits  earned  in  legally  authorized 
junior  colleges  within  the  same  state  to 
be  accepted  by  institutions  of  higher 
learning  is  not  generally  desirable. 

Other  legislative  provisions  relating 
to  the  curriculum  thought  to  be  general¬ 
ly  desirable  relate  to  the  scope  of  offer¬ 
ings.  Junior  colleges  should  not  offer 
more  than  two  years  of  work  beyond 
completion  of  the  standard  course  of 
study  authorized  in  accredited  senior 
high  schools.  A  provision  should  exist 
enabling  a  junior  college  to  include 
grades  ii  and/or  12  with  grades  13 
and/or  14.  Such  a  provision  will  legally 
authorize  a  two-,  three-,  or  four-year 
plan  of  organization  and  provide  legal 
means  for  change  which  is  flexible 
enough  to  take  care  of  such  factors  as 
changing  population  trends  and  build¬ 
ing  facilities.  Saturday  classes  and 
classes  for  adults  to  be  maintained  in 
connection  with  day  or  evening  junior 
colleges  should  be  authorized  by  law. 
Extension  courses  and  evening  or  night 
classes  should  be  authorized  by  legisla¬ 
tive  provision  for  both  high-school 
graduates  and  non-graduates.  A 
stipulation  authorizing  the  course  for 
high-school  graduates  only  is  generally 
undesirable  and  may  be  detrimental. 

Much  variance  of  opinion  is  exhibited 
concerning  an  item  of  legislation  en¬ 
abling  the  governing  board  of  any 
school  district  authorized  to  maintain  a 
junior  college  to  contract  with  the  di¬ 
rector  of  education  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  junior  college  in  a  state  college 
situated  in  the  same  district.  The  con¬ 
sensus  is  that  such  an  item  contributes 
little,  but  the  tendency  is  to  favor  such 
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a  provision.  Perhaps  the  desirability  of 
such  a  provision  would  depend  much 
upon  the  local  conditions  within  a  given 
state.  In  any  event,  the  danger  that 
such  a  junior  college  would  be  merely 
preparation  for  senior  college  would  be 
imminent. 

Although  public  junior-college  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  educational  exp>erts 
rendering  opinions  on  items  pertaining 
to  the  curriculum  agreed  upon  those 
previously  mentioned,  differences  of 
opinion  were  evidenced  concerning  two 
types  of  provisions.  Administrators  feel 
that,  in  general,  it  is  desirable  for  the 
law  to  define  a  credit  hour  and  to  spec¬ 
ify  the  minimum  number  of  actual 
teaching  days  for  junior  colleges  or 
junior-college  classes.  Authorities  have 
indicated  that  the  former  type  of  pro¬ 
vision  is  of  no  value  and  may  be  detri¬ 
mental,  and  that  the  latter  type  contri¬ 
butes  little.  The  differences  of  opinion 
might  possibly  be  attributed  to  the 
problems  in  this  area  which  arise  in 
actually  administering  the  program  in 
localities  where  no  provision  is  made 
to  clarify  certain  issues  arising  from 
lack  of  adequate  agreement  and  under¬ 
standing  on  these  points.  Authorities 
seem  to  feel  that,  although  such  mat¬ 
ters  should  be  settled,  they  are  not 
legal  matters  and  should  be  defined 
by  regulations  or  standards  of  an  ac- 
creditating  agency  rather  than  being 
written  into  law. 

Buildings  and  equipment. — Desirable 
legislative  enactment  should  provide  a 
stipulation  requiring  the  state  board 
of  education  and/or  state  superintend¬ 
ent  of  education  to  approve  buildings 
in  which  junior  colleges  are  housed. 
When  left  to  their  own  devices,  local 
boards  and  superintendents  are  likely  to 
commit  many  unwise  acts  in  building 
a  physical  plant.  Standards  should  be 
available  to  them  and  their  plans 
should  be  approved  by  a  state  author- 
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ity,  provided  the  plans  embody  recog¬ 
nized  standards.  A  department  of 
school  planning  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  may  be  one  of  the 
most  useful  divisions  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  in  a  state.  The  practice  of  donat¬ 
ing  outmoded  inadequate  physical 
plants  to  the  public  junior  college  in 
certain  areas  where  new  senior  or 
junior  high-school  buildings  are  con¬ 
structed  must  be  counteracted  with 
appropriate  minimum  standards  speci¬ 
fied  by  the  state  agency. 

The  state  board  and/or  state  super¬ 
intendent  of  education  should  be  re¬ 
quired  by  law  to  determine  standards 
for  junior-college  libraries  and  labora¬ 
tories.  Minimum  standards  for  junior- 
college  libraries,  laboratories,  or  for 
buildings  in  which  junior  colleges  are 
housed  should  not  be  stated  in  the 
law.  Such  provisions  are  generally 
thought  to  be  of  no  value  or  detriment¬ 
al  for  thcsy  tend  toward  rigidity.  A 
provision  relegating  authority  for  de¬ 
termining  standards  for  junior-college 
libraries,  laboratories,  or  buildings  to 
the  local  board  of  education  or  board 
of  trustees  is  not  thought  to  be  gener¬ 
ally  desirable,  for  they  are  not  usually 
cognizant  of  the  needs. 

APPLICATION  OP  RECOMICENDATIONS 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  educators  and 
legislators  would  desire  to  ignore  en¬ 
tirely  the  accumulated  experience  of 
the  recent  two  decades  when  providing 
a  proper  legal  basis  for  the  public 
junior  college.  The  day  for  abolishing 
many  restrictive  legal  birth  controls 
is  here.  As  increasing  demands  for 
more  educational  opportunity  by  a 
democratic  citizenry  occur,  the  need 
for  providing  adequately  for  the  public 
junior  college  by  improved  types  of 
legal  enactment  will  become  more 
critical.  Those  persons  who  use  the 
recommendations  contained  in  this 
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article  as  a  guide  for  improving  some 
existing  legal  provisions  that  may  be 
found  to  operate  in  an  undesirable 
way  or  to  provide  the  proper  initial 
legal  provisions  are  given  appropriate 
caution.  Legislative  items  included  in 
the  study  pertaining  to  the  areas  dis¬ 
cussed  are  taken  from  existing  provi¬ 
sions  in  the  statutes.  It  is  possible 
that  a  legislative  provision  differing 
from  any  enacted  to  date  might  con¬ 


ceivably  be  of  greater  value  in  accom¬ 
plishing  a  given  purpose,  and  this  possi¬ 
bility  should  never  be  excluded.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  the  identification 
and  analysis  of  certain  legislative  needs 
in  states  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  recommendations  for 
desirable  ways  to  meet  those  needs 
will  serve  to  assist  the  general  progress 
of  education  in  that  area. 


THE  USE  AND  VALUE  OF  G.E.D.  TESTS  FOR  COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE  OF  VETERANS  OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES^ 

H.  Pat  Wakdlaw 

Slate  Department  of  Education,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri 


Near  the  close  of  World  War  II 
colleges  began  to  be  faced  with  the 
problem  of  admission  of  veterans  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  had  not  graduated 
from,  or  in  some  cases  had  not  at¬ 
tended,  high  school.  In  1945  Rolfe 
(5)  predicted  that  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  country  were  soon 
to  face  the  task  of  orienting  one  mil¬ 
lion  veterans  who  planned  to  enter 
college  regardless  of  whether  they  were 
high-school  graduates. 

In  1944  Sackett  (6)  stated  that  the 
most  valid  instrument  for  determining 
fitness  of  non-high-school  graduates 
to  pursue  specific  courses  would  be  a 
carefully  guided  and  observed  trial 
in  the  chosen  curriculum.  Tests  of 
General  Education  Development 
(G.E.D.  tests),  however,  soon  came 
into  quite  common  usage.  One  stated 
purpose  for  their  development  was  to 
assist  schools  in  the  appropriate  place¬ 
ment  in  a  program  of  general  education, 
of  the  students  returning  from  mili¬ 
tary  service.  The  experiences  of  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  during  the  past 
five  years  indicate  that  it  is  perhaps 
logical  to  assume  that  entrance  on  the 
basis  of  satisfactory  completion  of 
G.E.D.  tests  has  been  the  most  com¬ 
mon  means  of  college  entrance  for 
non-high-school-graduate  veterans. 

Most  of  the  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  of  this  country  have  admitted 
non-high-school  graduates  on  the  basis 
of  G.E.D.  tests  during  the  past  seven 
years  and  by  this  date  most  of  these 
persons  have  already  succeeded  or 
failed.  Available  studies  of  their 
achievements  indicate  general  success. 

•  Sponsored  by  the  Cooperating  Committee 
on  Research  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools. 


The  following  are  indicative  of  the 
types  of  studies  which  have  been  made. 

Roeber  (4)  comptared  the  college 
achievement  of  veterans  admitted  to 
college  on  the  basis  of  G.E.D.  tests  to 
the  achievement  of  regular  high  school 
graduates.  This  study  was  conducted 
at  Kansas  State  Teachers  College. 
Roeber  concluded  that  achievement  of 
non-high-school-graduate  veterans  ad¬ 
mitted  on  the  basis  of  G.E.D.  tests 
was  not  quite  so  high  as  that  of  regu¬ 
lar  high  school  graduates,  but  that  the 
achievement  was  sufficiently  high,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  admissions  commit¬ 
tee,  to  warrant  the  continued  use  of 
G.E.D.  tests  for  college  admission  pur- 
p>oses. 

Stinson  (7),  in  a  study  at  Colorado 
A.  and  M.  College  to  determine  what 
factors  should  be  considered  in  pre¬ 
dicting  the  college  success  of  non-high- 
school  graduates,  found  that,  of  the, 
criteria  used,  the  G.E.D.  test  is  the 
best  for  predicting  first-quarter  grade- 
point  averages  for  non-high-school 
graduates.  The  study  was  concerned 
with  thirty  non-high-school-graduate 
veterans  admitted  on  the  basis  of 
G.E.D.  tests  (35-45  standard  score 
plan).  The  first-quarter  grade-point 
average  of  these  thirty  veterans  was 
below  that  of  the  student  body  average 
(1.940  to  2.359). 

The  sample  group  in  a  study  by 
Crawford  and  Burnham  (i)  was  135 
members  of  the  freshman  class  at 
Yale,  July,  1944.  They  represented 
about  one-third  of  the  class.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  study  was  to  determine  the 
relationship  of  G.E.D.  tests  to  first- 
term  grades.  The  author  concluded 
that,  for  this  sample,  the  G.E.D.  test 
scores  correlated  as  well  with  the  fresh- 
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man  first-term  average  grades  in  all 
courses  as  did  the  average  of  all  College 
Board  tests. 

Hartung  (3),  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  studied  students  failing  to 
do  satisfactory  work  at  the  Junior 
College,  Martin,  Tennessee.  He  found 
that  among  veterans  who  had  entered 
the  junior  college  on  the  basis  of  G.E.D. 
tests  only  fourteen  out  of  fifty-nine 
remained  in  the  junior  college  and 
only  five  continued  to  four-year  insti¬ 
tutions.  He  found  that  grades  made 
by  these  veterans  were  much  lower 
than  three  other  groups:  namely, 
women  students,  high-school-graduate 
veterans  and  non-veterans.  He  con¬ 
cluded  that  G.E.D.  tests  have  not 
ordinarily  proved  to  be  a  satisfactory 
substitute  for  high  school  work. 

Dressel  and  Schmid  (2)  encountered 
the  usual  difficulty  in  obtaining  de¬ 
sired  data  but  did  complete  a  most 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  literature 
in  the  area  of  G.E.D.  tests  and  also 
contacted  individuals,  schools,  col¬ 
leges,  industries,  and  other  agencies. 
They  have  treated  such  items  as  (i) 
origin  and  development  of  the  tests, 
(2)  validity  and  reliability,  (3)  security, 
(4)  acceptance  of  tests  for  employment, 
and  (5)  subjective  reactions  and  con¬ 
clude  that  the  high-school  level  G.E. 
D.  testing  program  has  met  admirably 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended, 
including  the  award  of  high-school 
diplomas,  the  determination  of  educa¬ 
tional  level,  and  the  award  of  credit. 
If  present  emergency  conditions  con¬ 
tinue,  they  conclude  that  the  program 
should  be  continued  in  essentially  the 
same  manner. 

Many  educators  vitally  interested  in 
the  problem,  however,  have  contended 
that  these  studies  are  not  sufficiently 
comprehensive  and  that  they  relate 
only  to  the  “early  crop”  of  veterans 
who  possessed  most  of  the  qualities 
necessary  for  college  success.  They  have 


further  contended  that  the  “later 
crop,”  who  enrolled  only  in  sufficient 
time  to  meet  the  dead  line  under  the 
“G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights,”  have  not,  in 
the  main,  possessed  these  qualities 
arid  that,  although  having  passed  the 
G.E.D.  tests,  they  have  not  achieved 
sufficient  success  as  college  students. 

Since  the  success  of  the  use  of  tests 
of  general  education  development  for 
purposes  of  college  entrance  depends 
greatly  upon  the  cooperation  of  second¬ 
ary-school  and  college  administrators, 
and  directors  or  supervisors  of  state 
education  programs,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  opinions  of  such  persons  can¬ 
not  be  entirely  overlooked.  Among 
available  studies  only  that  of  Dressel 
and  Schmid  (2)  considers  the  opinions 
or  judgments  of  those  cooperating  in 
G.E.D.  testing  programs.  Dressel  and 
Schmid  concede  the  importance  of 
this  judgment  factor  in  stating  that 
any  evaluation  of  such  a  program 
should  be  based  primarily  on  the  later 
success  of  those  recognized  by  the  pro¬ 
gram,  but  that  it  should  also  consider 
the  judgments  of  those  coop>erating  in 
the  program. 

The  following  paragraphs,  therefore, 
report  an  opinion  or  judgment  study 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Research 
of  the  Secondary  Commission,  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools.  The  study  was 
limited  to  the  nineteen  states  of  the 
North  Central  area  and  summarizes 
the  opinions  of  the  directors  or  super¬ 
visors  in  charge  of  G.E.D.  testing  pro¬ 
grams  in  their  respective  state  educa¬ 
tion  departments.  It  also  includes  the 
opinions  of  the  members  of  the  Second¬ 
ary  Commission  of  the  North  Central 
Association  who  were,  at  the  time  of 
the  study,  administrators  directly  in 
charge  of  secondary  schools.  The  opin¬ 
ions  obtained  relate  to  policies  and 
procedures  used  in  the  various  states, 
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and  to  such  items  as  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  tests,  administrative 
procedures  in  giving  the  tests,  testing 
agencies,  the  giving  of  high  school 
credit  and  diplomas  on  the  basis  of  the 
tests,  and  the  apparent  success  of  those 
who  have  used  the  tests  for  college 
admission.  The  information  was  ob¬ 
tained  through  the  use  of  an  opinion 
questionnaire  to  which  eighteen  of  the 
ninteen  directors  (94.7  percent)  and 
sixty-one  of  the  seventy-six  adminis¬ 
trators  responded  (80.3  percent). 

STATE  POLICIES  AND  PROCEDURES 

At  the  present  time  each  of  the  nine¬ 
teen  states  of  the  N.C.A.  area  operates 
some  type  of  state  program  for  the 
administration  of  G.E.D.  tests  under 
the  supervision  of  its  state  department 
of  education.  Seven  of  eighteen  state 
directors  reporting  (38.8  percent)  indi¬ 
cate  that  some  revision  of  their  state 
programs  will  be  necessary  in  order  to 
care  for  future  developments  in  the 
use  of  G.E.D.  tests.  Most  of  these 
changes  are  minor  and  relate  to  items 
designed  to  facilitate  the  entrance  into 
the  program  of  veterans  drawn  into 
the  Armed  Forces  as  a  result  of  the 
Korean  conflict.  Ten  of  eighteen  direc¬ 
tors  (55.5  percent)  indicate  that  their 
present  state  programs  will  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  care  for  all  foreseeable  future 
developments.  These  facts  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  various  state  pro¬ 
grams  can  contifiue  to  operate  satis¬ 
factorily  with  only  minor  changes  and 
adjustments  and  that,  in  most  states, 
the  veterans  of  the  Korean  War,  and 
possible  future  wars,  will  be  eligible 
for  the  same  benefits  as  previous 
veterans. 

Twelve  of  seventeen  state  directors 
(70.5  percent)  hold  the  opinion  that 
each  state  education  agency  should 
operate  a  program  or  system  of  G.E.D. 
testing  by  which  it  would  give  and/or 
authorize  local  school  districts  to  give 


high  school  diplomas  upon  the  basis 
of  G.E.D.  tests.  Two  state  directors 
(11.8  percent)  indicated  that  each  local 
school  district  should  be  free  to  do  as 
it  chooses  without  any  state  regulation 
and  uniformity.  Only  one  state  director 
indicated  that  neither  credit  nor  diplo¬ 
mas  should  be  granted  on  the  basis  of 
G.E.D.  tests. 

The  administrators  in  charge  of  local 
secondary  schools  were  generally  in 
agreement  with  the  state  directors 
regarding  state  programs.  Forty-four 
of  sixty-one  reporting  (72.1  percent) 
stated  that  they  thought  it  desirable 
for  each  state  education  agency  to 
operate  a  program  or  system  whereby 
it  would  give  and/or  authorize  local 
schools  to  give  diplomas  upon  the 
basis  of  such  tests.  Five  administra¬ 
tors  (8.2  percent)  thought  it  desirable 
that  each  local  school  district  should 
be  free  to  do  as  it  chooses  without 
any  state  regulation  or  supervision. 
Nine  of  sixty-one  administrators  (14.4 
percent),  however,  stated  that  neither 
credit  nor  diplomas  on  the  basis  of 
G.E.D.  tests  should  be  given. 

TESTING  AGENCIES 

The  state  directors  and  local  school 


Table  I 

Nuvber  and  Percent  of  State  Directors 
Indicating  Certain  Testing  Agencies 
AS  Satisfactory 


Agency 

Num¬ 

ber 

Approv¬ 

ing 

Per¬ 

cent 

Approv¬ 

ing 

USAFI . 

*4 

77.8 

Local  high  schools . 

6 

33-3 

Colleges  and  universities .... 

10 

ss-s 

State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion . 

4 

23. a 

Veterans  Administration  guid¬ 
ance  centers . 

10 

SS-S 

Veterans  Testing  Service,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois . 

7 

38.8 

Other . 

5 

27-7 
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administrators  were  in  general  agree¬ 
ment  regarding  the  testing  agencies 
which,  in  their  opinions,  should  be 
approved  for  the  giving  of  G.E.D. 
tests.  A  few  from  each  group  expressed 
dissatisfaction  at  the  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  agencies  giving  tests  and  some 
complained  of  laxity  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  tests  and  attributed  this 
chiefly  to  the  large  number  of  testing 
agencies.  Table  I  indicates  the  number 
and  percent  of  state  directors  favoring 
the  recognition  or  approval  of  certain 
testing  agencies  by  the  state  depart¬ 
ment  of  education  as  being  satisfactory 
agencies  for  the  giving  of  tests. 

Table  II  shows  the  number  and  per¬ 
cent  of  high  school  administrators  who 
believe  that  certain  testing  agencies 
can  justifiably  be  approved  or  recog¬ 
nized  for  the  giving  of  G.E.D.  tests. 

Table  II 

Number  and  Percent  or  High-Scbool 
Administrators  Indicating  Certain 
Testing  Agencies  as 
Satisfactory 


Table  IU 

Number  and  Percent  of  State  Directors 
Indicating  Weaknesses  in  the  Use 
OF  G.E.D.  Tests 


Weaknesses 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per¬ 

cent 

Minimum  standard  scores  too 

low . 

11 

61.0 

Minimum  standard  scores  too 

high . 

I 

5-6 

Test  items  too  easy . 

5 

27.7 

Test  items  too  difficult . 

0 

0.0 

Administrative  procedures  too 

lax . 

6 

33-3 

Administrative  procedures  too 

rigid . 

1 

5-6 

Other . 

2 

IX. I 

testing  of  state  departments  of  educa¬ 
tion  rather  highly,  only  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  state  directors  favored 
testing  by  this  agency.  (It  may  be 
that  these  directors  were  quite  modest 
about  sanctioning  their  own  adminis¬ 
tration  and  supervision  of  testing 
programs.) 


Agency 

Num¬ 

ber 

Approv¬ 

ing 

Per¬ 

cent 

Approv¬ 

ing 

USAFI . 

38 

62.3 

Local  high  schools . 

20 

32.8 

Colleges  and  universities . 

36 

59-0 

State  Departments  of  Educa¬ 
tion . 

38 

62.3 

Veterans  Administration  guid¬ 
ance  centers . 

22 

36.0 

Veterans  Testing  Service,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois . 

13 

21.3 

Other . 

4 

6.6 

It  should  be  noted  that  both  groups 
favor  USAFI  and  colleges  or  universi¬ 
ties  more  strongly  than  other  agencies. 
Both  groups,  however,  seem  somewhat 
satisfied  with  the  testing  done  in  Veter¬ 
ans  Administration  guidance  centers. 
It  will  be  noted  also  that,  whereas 
secondary  administrators  regard  the 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  TESTS 

It  can  be  noted  by  comparing  Table 
III  and  Table  IV  that  both  groups 
concerned  in  the  study  were  in  quite 

Table  IV 

Number  and  Percent  of  High-School 
Administrators  Indicating  Weak¬ 
nesses  IN  the  Use  or 
G.E.D.  Tests 


Weaknesses 


Num-  Per- 
ber  cent 


Minimum  standard  scores  too 

low .  46  75.4 

Minimum  standard  scores  too 

high .  o  0.0 

Test  items  too  easy .  39  47.5 

Test  items  too  difficult .  o  0.0 

Administrative  procedures  too 

lax .  23  36.0 

Administrative  procedures  too 

rigid .  o  0.0 

Other .  10  16.4 
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Table  V 

Attitudes  or  High-School  Adiomistsators  Toward  Granting  Credit 
AND  Diplomas  on  the  Basis  or  G.E.D.  Tests 


High-School  Credit 

High-School  Diploma 

Attitudes 

Number 

Percent 

Attitudes 

Number 

Percent 

Fully  satisfied . 

...  0 

0.0 

Fully  satisfied . 

...  0 

0.0 

Generally  satisfied . . . . 

28 

45 -9 

Generally  satisfied. . . . 

19 

3*1 

Dissatisfied . 

22 

36.0 

Dissatisfied . 

...  27 

44.3 

general  agreement  regarding  certain 
commonly-expressed  criticisms  or 
weaknesses  of  G.E.D.  tests.  A  majority 
of  both  groups  believe  that  the  mini¬ 
mum  standard  scores  commonly  used 
are  too  low.  Although  a  few  states 
require  higher  minimum  standard 
scores,  most  states  operate  on  the  35- 
45  minimum  standard-score  plan.  A 
smaller  number  of  complaints  seemed 
to  come  from  states  using  higher  pass¬ 
ing  scores.  The  practice  of  some  col¬ 
leges  in  requiring  higher  scores  was 
commended. 

A  seemingly  significant  number  from 
each  group  also  indicated  that  adminis¬ 
trative  procedures  generally  used  in 
giving  the  tests  are  too  lax.  A  few  from 
the  administrator  group  indicated  that 
any  piersistent  candidate  could  even¬ 
tually  find  a  testing  agency  from  which 
he  could  obtain  a  passing  score. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  CREDIT  AND/oR 
DIPLOMAS  ON  THE  BASIS 
OF  TESTS 

'fhe  practice  of  allowing  the  success¬ 
ful  completion  of  G.E.D.  tests  to  suflSce 
for  a  full  four  years  of  high -school 
work  seems  quite  common  among  the 
various  states.  A  few  states,  however, 
require  the  completion  of  four,  eight 
or  twelve  units  (one,  two,  or  three 
years)  of  work  before  allowing  the 
passage  of  G.E.D.  tests  to  suffice  for 
completion  of  the  high-school  diploma. 
It  appears  that  most  high-school  ad¬ 
ministrators  do  not  object  to  the  award¬ 


ing  of  a  certain  amount  of  high- 
school  credit  on  the  basis  of  G.E.D. 
tests  but  that  many  of  them  object  to 
the  awarding  of  diplomas  wherein  the 
G.E.D.  test  is  used  in  lieu  of  the  entire 
four  years  of  work.  Of  the  sixty-one 
secondary  administrators  repiorting, 
none  was  “fully  satisfied”  with  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  awarding  either  credit  or 
diplomas  on  the  basis  of  passage  of 
these  tests.  However,  twenty-eight 
(45.9  percent)  were  “generally  satisfied” 
with  the  awarding  of  credit  and  twenty- 
two  (36.0  percent)  were  “dissatisfied” 
with  this  practice.  They  were  less  op¬ 
posed  to  the  giving  of  credit  than  to 
the  giving  of  diplomas,  however,  be¬ 
cause  only  nineteen  (31.1  percent)  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  as  being  “generally 
satisfied”  with  the  practice  of  giving 
full  diplomas  whereas  twenty-seven 
(44.3  percent)  expressed  themselves 
as  being  “dissatisfied”  with  the  prac¬ 
tice.  These  figures  are  shown  in  Table 
V. 

When  asked  whether  they  thought 
(through  contacts  and  discussions) 
that  the  high-school  administrators  of 
their  respective  states  were  satisfied 
with  the  issuance  of  credit  and/or 
diplomas  on  the  basis  of  G.E.D.  tests 
the  state  directors  responded  as  shown 
in  Table  VI.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
directors  reported  on  the  administra¬ 
tors’  opinions  in  a  similar  fashion  that 
the  administrators  reported  on  their 
own  opinions,  except  that  the  adminis¬ 
trators  evidently  were  slightly  more 
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Table  VI 

Opinions  op  State  Directors  Concerning  Attitudes  op  Hich-Scrool  Administrators 
Toward  Granting  Credit  and  Diplomas  on  the  Basis  op  G.E.D.  Tests 


High-School  Credit 

High-School  Diploma 

Estimated  Attitude 

Number 

Percent 

Estimated  Attitude 

Number 

Percent 

Fully  Satisfied . 

0 

0.0 

Fully  Satisfied . 

0 

0.0 

Generally  Satisfied . 

9 

50.0 

Generally  Satisfied . 

8 

44.4 

Dissatisfied . 

5 

27.7 

Dissatisfied . 

6 

33-3 

dissatisfied  than  the  directors  thought 
they  were. 

COLLEGE  SUCCESS  OF  NON-GRADUATE 
VETERANS 

Of  the  eighteen  directors  reporting, 
twelve  (66.7  percent)  thought  that  non- 
high-school-graduate  veterans  had 
done  satisfactory  work  in  college. 
Only  seventeen  (27.9  percent)  of  the 
administrators,  however,  thought  that 
the  veterans  admitted  on  the  basis 
of  G.E.D.  tests  had  done  satisfactory 
college  work.  The  additional  comments 
made  and  the  cases  cited  indicated 
that  many  of  this  group  were  general¬ 
izing  on  the  basis  of  specific  cases  which 
claimed  their  immediate  attention. 

CONCLUSIONS 

It  appears  that  directors  or  super¬ 
visors  of  the  state  programs  and  school 
administrators  directly  in  charge  of 
secondary  schools  hold  very  similar 
opinions  regarding  G.E.D.  tests  and 
the  manner  in  which  such  tests  should 
be  administered.  Although  the  latter 
seem  somewhat  more  critical,  both 
groups  indicate  rather  clearly  that: 

I.  Each  state  education  agency 
should  opierate  a  G.E.D.  testing  pro¬ 
gram  whereby  it  will  give  and/or 
authorize  local  schools  to  give  high- 
school  credit,  diplomas  or  certificates 
to  veterans  who  have  successfully 
completed  such  tests.  Each  local  school 
district  should  have  the  right  to  deter¬ 
mine  its  own  policies  within  the  frame¬ 


work  of  the  state  program  and  using 
the  state  program  requirements  as 
minimum  requirements.  This  will  ef¬ 
fect  both  the  desired  uniformity  of 
practice  and  local  autonomy. 

2.  Minimum  passing  scores  should 
be  raised.  The  35 — 45  standard-score 
plan  should  be  raised  to  perhaps  40-45 
or  45-50- 

3.  Administrative  procedures  in  giv¬ 
ing  G.E.D.  tests  should  be  “tightened 
up.”  A  specific  means  of  doing  this 
was  the  elimination  of  some  testing 
agencies.  It  was  also  suggested  that  all 
test  results  be  forwarded  to  the  local 
high  schools  concerned  (both  for  those 
who  passed  and  those  who  failed), 
the  claim  being  that  otherwise  un¬ 
known  to  the  local  school,  the  person 
tested  could  fail  two  or  three  times 
before  finally  finding  some  way  to 
make  a  passing  score. 

5.  Some  high-school  experience 
(from  one  to  three  years  was  recom¬ 
mended)  should  be  required.  In  other 
words  the  passing  of  the  G.E.D.  tests 
should  not  suffice  for  a  full  four  years 
of  high-school  work. 

6.  The  G.E.D.  tests  should  not  be 
allowed  to  become  competitive  with 
regular  high  school  attendance.  Some 
suggested  that  diplomas  should  not  be 
granted  at  an  earlier  age  than  twenty 
or  twenty-one  years.  Withholding  the 
diploma  until  the  time  when  the  high- 
school  student  would  normally  have 
graduated  does  not  seem  to  be  quite 
satisfactory. 
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Since  it  is  quite  likely  that  for  some  necessary  to  make  the  program  of 

time  the  use  of  G.E.D.  tests  for  pur-  high-school  level  G.E.D.  testing  func- 

poses  of  college  admission  of  non-high-  tion.  Opinions  of  those  cooperating  in 

school  graduates  will  continue  to  be  the  program  vary  but  there  is  some- 

recognized,  the  above  conclusions  what  general  agreement  that  the  pro- 

should  be  worthy  of  consideration  by  gram  with  the  above  revisions  should 

those  working  on  both  the  state  and  be  continued  for  the  awarding  of  high- 

local  levels  in  evaluating  or  revising  school  credit  and  diplomas  to  veterans 

present  policies  and  practices.  Close  of  the  Armed  Forces, 

cooperation  of  all  concerned  will  be 
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In  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
under  present  conditions,  less  than  lo 
percent  of  the  elementary  education, 
but  approximately  50  percent  of  the 
higher  education  is  given  in  private 
schools.  Many  of  the  better  private 
schools  are  conducted  under  Christian 
auspices,  either  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
but  a  large  and  increasing  number  are 
proprietary  institutions,  including  uni¬ 
versities,  operated  for  the  profit  of 
their  owners  and  supported  almost 
entirely  by  fees  paid  by  the  students. 
Under  such  circumstances,  therefore. 


To  offset  this  tendency  and  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  guarantee  to  the  public  that 
reasonable  academic  standards  will  be 
maintained,  the  Philippine  govern¬ 
ment  has  established  the  Bureau  of 
Private  Schools  in  the  Department  of 
Education  whose  function  is  to  super¬ 
vise  all  private  schools  in  the  Republic 
and  to  encourage  maintenance  of 
reasonable  standards  in  them.  The 
bureau  is  supported,  .for  the  most  part, 
by  payments  from  the  private  schools 
of  I  percent  of  the  fees  which  they 
collect  from  their  students. 


Table  I 


Number  or  Private  Schools  in  the  Philippines 


Year 

Total 

Kinder¬ 

garten 

Elemen¬ 

tary 

Second¬ 

ary 

Special 

Vocational 

Collegiate 

1940-41 . 

884 

129 

314 

354 

— 

87 

1945-46 . 

691 

61 

137 

297 

41 

los 

1948-49 . 

2,125 

142 

483 

786 

418 

296 

1949-50 . 

1,898 

145 

466 

775 

223 

289 

1950-51 . 

2,290 

112 

508 

929 

364 

377 

the  tendency  is  strong  to  increase 
teaching  loads  beyond  reasonable 
limits,  to  increase  class  size,  and  to 
economize  unduly  on  libraries  and  on 
laboratory  and  other  equipment. 

Editor's  Note:  After  serving  for  four  years 
as  Adviser  on  Higher  Education  in  Japan,  as 
indicated  in  the  heading  of  this  article,  the  author 
resigned  in  March,  1951,  to  study  educational 
conditions  in  other  countries  of  Asia,  Austral¬ 
asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  He  is  well  known  in 
North  Central  circles,  having  been  coordinator 
of  the  Cooperative  Study  of  Evaluative  Criteria 
from  1935  to  1939. 

The  information  upon  which  this  article  is 
based  was  furnished  by  Dr.  Manuel  L.  Correon, 
Director  of  Private  Schools  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines,  during  the  author’s  visit 
to  the  Philippines  in  March  and  April,  1951. 
It  is  published  in  The  Quarterly  because  of 
the  continuing  educational  relations  between  the 
Philippines  and  the  United  States. 


The  Director  of  the  Bureau,  since 
the  liberation  from  the  Japanese 
Occupation  in  1944,  has  been  Dr. 
Manuel  L.  Correon  who  secured  his 
doctor’s  degree  from  the  University 
of  Nebraska  thirty  years  ago.  While 
there  he  earned  membership  in  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  He  subsequently  did 
graduate  work  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  Columbia  University. 
Before  the  war  he  was  connected  with 
the  public  school  system  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

The  growth  in  number  of  private 
schools  to  meet  in  part  the  educational 
needs  of  this  new  nation  of  almost 
twenty  million  people  is  shown  by  the 
following  summary  of  the  number  of 
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the  five  types  of  private  schools  for 
the  last  prewar  year  and  for  four 
postwar  years. 

The  377  institutions  classified  as 
“collegiate”  in  1950-51  are  well  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  Islands,  all 
but  three  of  the  forty-nine  provinces 
being  represented.  Fourteen  of  the 
group,  of  which  ten  are  in  the  capital 
city  of  Manila,  are  designated  as 
“universities.”  Seventy  more  bear  the 


versity,  is  the  only  institution  which 
offers  work  leading  to  the  doctorate. 
The  University  of  the  Philippines  is 
the  only  state  or  national  university, 
but  it  does  not  offer  work  beyond  the 
Master’s  level. 

For  the  same  five  years  summarized 
above,  a  summary  of  enrollments  in 
these  same  private  schools  is  shown  in 
Table  II. 

In  1949-50,  there  were  14,659  teach- 


Tabu  II 

Enrollhent  in  Private  Schools  of  the  Philippines 


Year 

ToUl 

Kinder¬ 

garten 

Elemen¬ 

tary 

Second¬ 

ary 

Special 

Vocational 

Collegiate 

1940-41 . 

...  171,134 

6,449 

65,083 

63,589 

— 

36,013 

1945-46 . 

...  109,712 

3,169 

31,703 

63,750 

10,395 

10,695 

1948-49 . 

...  470,788 

7,547 

114,353 

330,445 

31,344 

107,300 

1949-50 . 

•••  535,349 

7,496 

118,804 

344,608 

38,867 

135,574 

1950-51 . 

...  655,840 

5,504 

150,616 

394,194 

33,144 

183,383 

name  of  “junior  colleges”  while  the 
others  are  variously  known  as  colleges, 
institutes,  or  academies.  In  fact,  from 
one  point  of  view,  it  would  hardly  be 
amiss  to  classify  almost  all  the  higher 
education  in  the  country,  including 
the  universities,  as  of  junior  college 
level  since  the  school  system  involves 
only  six  years  of  elementary  education 
and  four  years  of  secondary  education. 
Thus  enrollment  in  the  universities 
and  other  collegiate  institutions  occurs 
at  the  close  of  the  tenth  year  of  formal 
education,  equivalent  to  the  beginning 
of  the  third  year  of  the  American  four- 
year  high  school. 

The  junior  colleges  commonly  confer 
the  Associate’s  degree  upon  their 
graduates.  The  universities  confer  the 
Bachelor’s  degree  after  a  four-year 
course  of  study  and  the  Master’s 
degree  after  an  additional  year.  The 
oldest  established  university,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Santo  Tomas,  founded  by 
the  Dominican  Order  in  1611,  twenty- 
five  years  earlier  than  Harvard  Uni- 


ers  in  the  three  classes  of  private 
schools  distributed  as  follows: 


Elementary . 3,694 

Secondary . 6,360 

Collegiate . 5,705 


Under  postwar  conditions  the  pres¬ 
sure  for  relaxation  of  standards  has 
been  strong.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  actual  conditions  in  the  country, 
including  visiting  American  educators, 
feel  that  the  quality  of  the  different 
private  institutions  varies  widely  from 
some  which  maintain  high  standards 
of  academic  work  to  others,  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  proprietary  group,  which 
are  little  removed  from  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  “diploma  mills.”  With  his 
small  staff  of  assistants  and  inspectors, 
Dr.  Correon  is  making  a  serious  effort 
to  meet  this  situation  and  gradually 
to  improve  conditions. 

General  standards  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  private  schools  and  colleges. 
Special  standards  have  been  set  up  for 
curricula  in  special  types  of  education 
such  as  normal,  dental,  legal,  secre- 
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tarial,  musical,  nursing,  and  vocational. 
These  have  not  been  developed  or  im¬ 
posed  arbitrarily  but  have  resulted 
from  cooperative  conferences  with 
educational  leaders  in  the  fields  con¬ 
cerned.  Detailed  lists  of  necessary 
equipment  have  been  issued  for  such 
college  fields  as  physics,  chemistry, 
and  zoology  and  for  a  wide  variety  of 
vocational  fields  including  horticul¬ 
ture,  farm  mechanics,  poultry  and 
swine  raising,  wood  working,  automo¬ 
bile  mechanics,  tailoring,  dressmaking, 
beauty  culture,  tyi)ewriting,  stenogra¬ 
phy,  and  printing. 

American  readers,  after  their  variety 
of  experiences  with  university  and 
secondary  school  standards,  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  interested  in  reading  the  actual 
“General  Standards  for  Schools  and 
Colleges”  as  they  have  been  formu¬ 
lated  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau 
of  Private  Schools  in  the  Philippines. 
They  read  as  follows: 

I.  ADIONISTSATION 

Every  school  or  college  must  have  an  efficient 
and  stable  administration.  The  owner  or  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  governing  board  of  the  school  corpora¬ 
tion,  the  director  or  executive  officer,  and  the 
members  of  the  teaching  staff  should  be  men  of 
high  moral  character  and  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  broad  policies  of  the  Government  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  the  Philippines.  The  owner  and  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  members  of  the  governing  board 
should  be  Filipino.  Each  school  or  college  should 
have  a  full-time  director  or  a  dean  possessed  of 
adequate  training  and  experience  acceptable  to 
the  Department,  who  will  direct  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  school  and  supervise  classroom  in¬ 
struction.  A  full-time  director  or  faculty  member 
is  here  defined  as  one  who  has  no  other  regular 
remunerative  occupation  which  takes  up  more 
than  four  hours  of  his  time  daily  and  whose 
services  are  available  during  the  entire  time  that 
the  school  operates. 

Every  institution  should  have  a  system  of 
records  showing  conveniently  and  in  detail  the 
credentials,  grades,  accounts,  and  other  data  re¬ 
garding  the  relation  of  students  to  the  school. 

n.  FACULTY 

An  institution  should  have  a  competent 
faculty,  organized  for  effective  service  aiul  work¬ 


ing  under  satisfactory  conditions.  In  general  the 
members  of  the  teaching  staff  in  the  different 
levels  of  instruction  should  possess  the  following 
minimum  qualifications: 

1.  In  the  elementary  school,  completion  of  the 
[two-j’ear]  normal  school  course  or  its  equivalent 
to  be  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  Private 
Schoob. 

2.  In  the  secondary  school,  possession  of  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  or 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  or 
equivalent  to  be  determined  by  the  Bureau  of 
Private  Schoob. 

3.  In  the  collegiate  department: 

(a)  For  cultural  courses — possession  of  a 
graduate  degree  or  its  equivalent  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Bureau  of  Private  Schoob. 

(b)  For  professional  and  technical  schoob — 
possession  of  an  acceptable  professional  degree 
and  extensive  experience  in  the  profession  or 
equivalent  to  be  determined  by  the  Bureau  of 
Private  Schoob.  A  school  or  college  will  be  judged 
in  a  brge  measure  by  the  ratio  which  the  number 
of  teachers  with  sound  training,  schobrly 
achievement,  and  successful  teaching  experience 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  the  teaching  staff. 
In  the  evaluation  of  the  instructional  efficiency  of 
a  school  or  college  great  weight  will  be  given  to 
the  performance  of  students  in  examinations  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Department  from  time  to 
time,  and  to  results  of  the  examination  to  be 
given  by  the  different  government  examining 
boards  and  the  Supreme  Court.  At  least  three- 
fourths  (f)  of  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff 
in  a  school  or  college,  and  the  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  in  a  college  should  be  on  a  full-time 
basb  devoting  their  professional  services  to  in¬ 
struction,  and  to  research  or  to  other  activities  in 
behalf  of  the  institution.  Only  Filipino  and 
American  citizens  should  be  assigned  to  teach 
social  science  subjects. 

The  rates  of  salary  of  the  instructional  staff  as 
submitted  in  B.P.S.  Form  i  and  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  Private  Schoob  shall  be  in  force  and 
salaries  thus  approved  shall  be  paid  promptly. 

A  teaching  load  of  more  than  six  forty-minute 
periods  a  day  in  the  secondary  schoob  and 
eighteen  hours  a  week  in  the  college  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  endangering  instructional  efficiency. 

In  the  interest  of  efficient  instruction  schoob 
and  colleges  should  have  teachers  on  a  perma¬ 
nent  tenure.  All  teachers  should  be  under  con¬ 
tract.  A  teacher  so  contracted  shall  have  perma¬ 
nent  tenure  and  shall  not  be  dbmissed  from  the 
service  except  for  cause  or  other  justifiable  rea¬ 
sons  which,  in  every  case,  must  be  reported  to 
and  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Private  Schoob. 
No  change  should  be  made  in  the  composition  of 
the  teaching  staff  without  prior  approval  of  the 
Bureau  of  Private  Schoob.  A  change  in  the 
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faculty,  replacement,  substitution  or  addition, 
should  be  submitted  and  approved  by  the  Bureau 
of  Private  Schools.  At  the  beginning  of  each 
school  year,  the  names  of  the  new  members  of  the 
teaching  force  together  with  the  usual  data  re¬ 
quired  of  the  faculty  should  be  submitted  for 
approval  to  the  Bureau  of  Private  Schools.  The 
old  staff  of  a  school  should  be  deemed  to  continue 
in  their  assignments  unless  otherwise  changed. 

lU.  ENTRANCE  REQUIEEllENTS 

Admission  of  students  from  one  grade  or  year 
to  another,  or  transfer  from  one  school  to  another 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  will  be 
based  upon  valid  credentials,  or  under  certain 
conditions  authorized  by  the  Bureau  of  Private 
Schools.  In  colleges  and  universities  admission 
will  be  based  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  a 
certain  number  of  prescribed  units  from  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  and  passing  an  entrance  examina¬ 
tion  to  be  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Private 
Schools. 

IV.  CCRRICULUU 

The  curriculum  of  each  school  or  college  shall 
be  prescribed  by  the  Department  from  time  to 
time.  The  textbooks  and  supplementary  readers 
to  be  used  in  the  schools  and  colleges  will  be 
those  approved  by  the  Board  on  Textbooks  or 
authorial  by  the  Department  or  this  Office. 

V.  LIBRARY 

Each  school  or  college  should  have  a  library 
which  is  alive,  adequate,  well-distributed,  and 


professionally  administered  with  a  collection 
bearing  specifically  upon  the  school  or  upon 
course  taught.  There  should  be  an  annual  ap¬ 
propriation  specifically  to  be  devoted  for  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  library  facilities.  All  library  fees  col¬ 
lected  should  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of 
library  books.  The  Bureau  of  Private  Schools 
will  prescribe  what  constitutes  a  basic  school 
library,  and  from  time  to  time  will  issue  the 
titles  of  books  that  may  be  purchased.  The  school 
or  college  should  subscribe  to  magazines  and 
periodicals,  including  those  for  teachers,  that 
have  direct  relation  to  the  subjects  or  the  courses 
authorized.  For  a  new  school  which  does  not  have 
adequate  library  facilities,  or  an  old  school  which 
has  lost  part  of  its  library,  and  for  the  school 
which  may  be  found  to  have  deficient  library 
facilities  after  a  survey,  the  school  authorities 
should  have  available  cash  on  hand  which  shall 
be  spent  for  the  building  up  or  rehabilitation  of 
the  school  library.  This  amount  shall  be  spent  at 
the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  Private  Schools 
when  the  purchase  of  library  books  becomes 
practicable. 

VI.  LABORATORY  FACILITIES 
A  school  or  college  must  have  adequate  labora¬ 
tories  for  instruction  in  science  including  ap¬ 
paratus,  equipment  and  other  instructional  aids 
to  carry  on  efficient  teaching.  Laboratory  equip¬ 
ment  and  instructional  aids  should  increase  and 
improve  in  proportion. 

For  the  library  field  a  further  effort 


Table  III 

Minimum  Library  Standards  for  Collegiate  Courses 


Courses 

Minimum 
number  of 
cultural 
books* 

Minimum 
number  of 
professional 
books* 

Total 

required 

Junior  College  of  Liberal  Arts  (A.A.  Course) . 

1 

2,000 

— 

2,000 

Four-year  Liberal  Arts  Course  (A.B.,  etc.) . 

3.000 

— 

3.000 

Senior  or  Junior  College  of  Education* . 

— 

1.500 

1.500 

Law . 

— 

2,000 

2,000 

Medicine . 

— 

a. 500 

a. 500 

Engineering,  Architecture . 

7SO 

750 

1.500 

Commercial  (A.C.S.) . 

1,000 

500 

*.500 

Commercial  (B.S.C.) . 

1 ,000 

1,000 

2,000 

Pharmacy . 

7SO 

500 

i.a5o 

Home  Economics  (B.S.H.E.) . 

2,500 

500 

a. 500 

Postgraduate  Eklucation  (including  undergraduate) . 

— 

3.000 

3.000 

Optometry . 

— 

250 

250 

Nursing . 

500 

300 

800 

Dentistry . 

750 

500 

a.a5o 

‘  Including  general  reference  works, 
i  Including  professional  reference  works. 

*  In  the  case  of  senior  colleges,  in  addition  to  junior  liberal  arts  books. 
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has  been  made  to  present  more  objec¬ 
tive  standards  by  the  following  classifi¬ 
cation  of  books: 

For  collegiate  courses,  minimum  library  stand¬ 
ards  are  set  up,  (Table  III)  and  supersede  any 
lower  requirements  announced  in  previous  mini¬ 
mum  standards.  Colleges  now  having  approval 
for  these  courses  will  be  given  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  to  meet  such  standards  as  have 
been  raised  and  announced  for  the  first  time.  The 
division  of  requirements  between  cultural  and 
professional  books  is  of  course  somewhat  elastic, 
and  many  of  the  course  requirements  overlap  in 
the  sense  that  cultural  books  (but  not  usually 
professional  books)  may  be  used  for  more  than 
one  course.  For  colleges  with  a  very  large  enroll¬ 
ment  these  minimum  standards  are  considered  to 
be  entirely  insufficient. 

Says  Dr.  Correon, 

The  experiences  of  our  Office  during  the  past 


three  post-liberation  years,  as  well  as  before  the 
war,  has  shown  that  competition  and  rivalry 
among  the  private  schook  located  in  the  same 
town  or  community,  instead  of  promoting  high 
standards,  has  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  com¬ 
peting  schook  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  welfare  of  the  Nation.  It  k  believed,  there¬ 
fore,  that  except  for  the  very  large  towns  and 
cities,  new  schook  should  opened  only  in 
towns  and  communities  where  there  are  not  al¬ 
ready  exkting  private  or  public  schook  offering 
the  same  or  similar  courses. 

Dr.  Correon  bas  therefore  requested 
that  individuals  or  groups  contemplat¬ 
ing  tbe  opening  of  new  private  schools 
consult  with  his  oflSce  before  develop¬ 
ing  plans  for  organizing  such  new 
schools.  By  this  means  he  has  been 
able  to  discourage  or  prevent  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  some  institutions  of  doubt¬ 
ful  need  or  with  insufficient  backing. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION* 


1.  The  North  Central  Assooation  Quarterly.  Editorial  Office,  4019  University  High  Schooi 
Building,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

n.  Publications  produced  or  sponsored  by  Committees  or  Subcommittees  of  the  Commission  on 
Research  and  Service 

A.  Unit  Studies  in  Ammcan  Problems — a  new  and  challenging  type  of  classroom  text  mate¬ 
rials  sponsored  by  the  Committee  on  Experimental  Units  for  the  use  of  students  in  high 
school  social  studies  classes.  Charles  E.  Merrill  Company,  400  S.  Front  Street,  Columbus  15 
Ohio. 

I.  AUmie  Energy,  by  Will  R.  Burnett 

3.  ConservatioH  0}  Natural  Resources,  by  E.  E.  Lory  and  C.  L.  Rhyne 

3.  Bousing  in  the  United  States,  by  A.  W.  Troelstrup 

4.  Latin  America  and  Its  Future,  by  Ryland  W.  Crary 

5.  Maps  and  Facts  for  World  Understanding 

6.  Wl^  Taxes?  by  Edward  A.  Krug  and  Robert  S.  Harnace 

7.  The  Federal  Government  and  You 

8.  Youth  and  Jobs,  by  Douglas  S.  Ward 

9.  The  Family  and  You,  by  Henry  A.  Bowman 

B.  Unit  Studies  for  Better  Learning — McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York. 

I.  Sprouting  Your  Wings,  by  Bruce  H.  Guild 

C.  Pamphlets  produced  as  outgrowths  of  committee  studies  and  projects. 

I.  A  Study  of  Teacher  Certification 

3.  Developing  the  Health  Education  Program. 

3.  Attacking  Reading  Problems  in  Secondary  Schools. 

4.  Developing  Intergroup  Relations  in  School  and  Community  Life.  ((35  d) 

5.  Better  Teaching  Through  Audio-Visual  Materials.  (10^) 

6.  Report  of  the  Self-Study  Survey  of  Guidance  Practices  in  North  Central  Association 
High  Schools  for  the  School  Year  1947-48  and  Check  List  of  Elements  in  a  Minimum  and 
an  Extended  Program  of  Guidance  and  Counseling.  (10^) 

7.  Cooperation  between  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges — a  report  prepared  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  High  School-College  Relations  of  the  North  Central  Asso^tion  by  Manning 
M.  Patillo,  Jr.,  and  Lorence  Stout,  University  of  Chicago.  (15^  for  single  copies;  5  or 
more  mailed  to  one  address  13^  a  copy). 

8.  Better  Colleges,  Better  Teachers — Macmillan  Company,  60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  ii 
New  York. 

D.  Syllabus — Functional  Health  Teaching,  by  Lynda  M.  Weber.  Published  and  distributed  by 
Ginn  and  Company,  Chicago 

III.  Publications  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools.  Distributed  free  to  members  of  the  Com¬ 

mission  and  member  schools 

A.  Policies,  Regulations,  and  Criteria  for  the  Approval  of  Secondary  Schools 

B.  Bandbooh  for  State  Chairmen  and  Reviewing  Committees 

IV. [[Publications  of  the  Commission  on  Colleges  and  Universities.  Available  from  the  Office  of  the 

Secretary,  Commission  on  Colleges  and  Universities,  North  Central  Association,  5835  Kimbark 
Avenue,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 

A.  Revised  Manual  of  Accrediting,  July,  1941.  $3.00  (imbound) 

B.  Home  Economics  in  Liberal  Arts  Colleges,  by  Clara  M.  Brown.  Published  1943,  under  joint 
sponsorship  with  the  American  Home  Eccmomics  Association.  Si.oo 

C.  Reprints  from  the  North  Central  Association  Quarterly  and  other  pamphlets  available 
in  limited  numbers,  free  of  charge 

I.  “Statement  of  Policy  Relative  to  the  Accrediting  of  Higher  Institutimis,  Operation  of 
the  Accrediting  Procure,”  July  i,  1941 

'  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  address  communications  to  the  Secretary,  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Spools,  Charles  W.  Boardman,  College  of  Eklucation,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 
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3.  Annual  list  of  institutions  of  higher  education  accredited  by  the  Commission  on  Cd* 
leges  and  Univernties 

3.  “Principles  of  Freedom  in  Teaching  and  Research.”  An  extract  from  Th$  Evaluation  cj 
Higher  Institutions,  Vol.  II.  Tk$  Faculty 

4.  “Report  of  the  Committee  on  Physical  Education  and  Athletics,”  June,  1933 

5.  “Conditions  Surrounding  the  Offering  of  the  Master’s  Degree,”  by  £.  B.  Stoutfss 
October,  1937 

6.  “Professional  Education  in  Physical  Education,”  by  D.  OBESTEurreK,  April,  1940 

7.  “Nursing  Education  in  Higher  Institutions  of  the  North  Central  Association,’’  by 
Lucnjc  Petby,  April,  1941 

8.  “Survey  ol  Music  Education  in  ^e  North  Central  Association,”  by  Albebt  Riemen*  ’ 

SCHNEIDEB,  October,  t94r  ^ 

9.  “The  Institutional  Purposes  of  Seventy-five  North  Central  Colleges,”  by  Melvim  W.  9 

Hyde  and  Eim.  Leefleb,  January,  1943  3 

10.  “The  Offerings  and  Facilities  in  the  Natural  Sciences  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Colleges,”  by  | 
Anton  J.  Cablson,  October,  1943  9 

tx.  “Rqx>rt  of  the  Committee  on  Postwar  Education,”  April,  1946  1 

13.  “Faculty  Status  in  Member  Colleges  and  Universities  of  ^e  North  Central  Assodatioo  I 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  1945-46,”  by  John  H.  Russel  and  Nobnan  Bubns,  « 
April,  1948  j : 

V.  Publications  jointly  sponsored  by  the  North  Central  Association  and  other  educational  or-  ^  r 
ganizations  or  agencies 

A.  A  Guide  to  the  Evaluation  0/  Educational  Experiences  in  the  Armed  Services.  Published  in 

1944,  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Council  on  Education  and  eighteen  other  accrediting  ]  ; 
and  standardizing  educational  associations.  Order  from  the  American  Council  on  Education,  <  ^ 
744  Jackson  Place,  Washingtcm  6,  D.  C.  $5.00.  ^ 

B.  Publications  of  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards.  Available  from  744  I 

Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C.  2 

I.  How  to  Evaluate  a  Secondary  School  (t940  Edition),  paper,  $r.io  $ 

3.  Evaluative  Criteria  (1950  Edition),  paper  $3.50;  set  of  separate  sections  $3.50  each  ? 

3.  Educational  Temperatures  (1940  E^tion),  $1.35  £ 

VI.  A  History  of  the  North  Central  Association,  by  Calvin  O.  Davis,  1945.  Pp.  xvii-f  386,  |a.oo  plus 
postage. 

Vn.  “Know  Your  North  Central  Association.” 
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